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ON THE DATES OF “A CHASTE MAID IN CHEAP- 
SIDE,” “NORTHWARD HO,” AND “THE 
NORTHERN LASS.” 

1, A Chast Maydin Cheape-side. A pleasant conceited 
comedy neuer before printed. As it hath beene “often 
acted at the Swan on the Banke-side by the Lady Eliza 
beth her seruants. By Thomas Midelton Gent. London. | 
++ «+ 1630, 

How long these players continued to call them- 
selves the Lady Elizabeth’s servants after her mar- 
mage and departure from England, in 1613, is not, I 

eve, known. Certainly, they could not have so 

,called themselves after i619, “when she became 

Queen of Bohemia. A more determinate limit 

before which the play must have been produced is 

i. by the name of the theatre. Taylor, the | 
ater-poet, writing in the first half of 1613 (Ma- 

lone’s Sh. Boswell. iii. 56, and Coll. Ann. of St., iii. | 





19), says he had known three companies of players 
on the Bankside at once,—“ to wit, the Globe. the 
»,, and the Swan,”—and then complains that 
now, “all the players except the king’s men [Globe] 
left their usual residency on the Bankside, and | 
yed in Middlesex far re mote from the Thames 
and the watermen].” After this date there 
wn mention of the Swan as a theatre, and when | 
ady Elizabeth’s servants returned to the | 
ide, in 1614, the Globe having in the mean 


is no 


the 


| year of Elizabeth was 


time been burnt down, they re-opened the Hope, 
and there playéd Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fawr. 

The other limit is to be found in the Easter of 
1612. Howes, in his continuation of Stow, writes, 
between the dates of 13th January, and 16th 
October, 1612, to the following effect :— 

“ The last Sommer through want of rayne, both grasse 

and hay waxed scant in most shires of this Kingdome. 
[And there was great fear of dearth and starvation of 
cattle, and of the buying up of these by wealthy specu- 
lators for a rise.]. .. . But it pleased Almightie God to 
send a milde open winter, and a forwarde spring. 
Also the king in his prudent care for the better pre- 
uenting of the great feared famine that might ensue by 
the dearth or murrayne of cattel to command his subiects 
in generall, that all the time of Lent they should vtterly 
abstaine from eating all manner of Butchers flesh, and 
that no Butcher should be suffered to kill flesh within 
London nor neere the cittie. [He then goes on to say 
that, much fear was expressed lest fish should thus be- 
come over dear, but that an abundant take coincided 
with the order, and continues]. . ... The lords of the 
privie counsell incessantly sent word to the L. Maior and 
Sheriffes to looke and search diligently that no flesh 
should be killed or solde within London and their liberties : 
in which seruice they vsed all diligence and strictnes, 
committing the offenders to the Goale, and gaue their 
meat to the prisoners. The iustices of Surrey and 
Middlesex vsed like care and diligence.” 

If from this we turn to Act ii. scene 2, we find a 
humorous description of what is called “this Lent,” 
and its strictness. Allwit says that the “ pro- 
moters” or detectives employed will grow fat with 
their self-appropriated seizures, and that— 

** with what they earn 

Their chins will hang like udders by Easter-eve.” 

Then, to baffle them, he addresses them as— 
‘*a stranger both unto the city 

And to her carnal strictness,” 
—who, scorning fish, is looking for a butcher there- 
abouts that kills close in some appleloft or coal- 
house, on which, says one promoter to his brother— 

‘* This butcher shall kiss Newgate, ‘less he turn up 

The bottom of the pocket of his apron.” 
Afterwards, a man with a basket under his cloak 
thus soliloquizes : 

**T have 'scaped well thus far, they say the knaves 

Are wondrous hot and busy.” 
And in the course of the scene other knaveries of 
this couple of beagles are exposed, till a trembling 
servant-maid over-reaches them, and leaves a new- 
born baby to their care. 

It is true that the fasting act passed in the fifth 
till on the statute book. 
But there is no evidence that this Jejunium 
Cecilianum, as it was called, if it were ever carried 
out with such strictness, so carried out in 
James’s reign, and indeed it is clear from the play, 
and from the king’s proclamation, and the fears as 
to the dearness of fish, that izabeth’s act 
that time little heeded, and “this Lent” 
ceptional one. 
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Sundry times Acted by the 
By Thomas Decker and John 
London... . 1607. 

In Act ii. scene 2, Kate, speaking of her hus- 
band, says :— 

“He ran away from me, like a base slave as he was, 
out of Yorkshire, and pretended he would go the Island 
voyage ; since, I ne’er heard of him till within this fort- 
night. Can the world contemn me for entertaining a 
friend, that am used so like an infidel?” 

And lower down, in proof of her greater honesty 
over other women she says,— 
* Now J have held out four year.” 

Dyce states in a note, that this Island voyage 
was that undertaken by Drake against Hispaniola, 
in 1585. Were there, however, nothing else, there 
is a passage further on in the play, which proves 
this to be an error. The mad bawd, in Act iv. 
scene 3, tells the visitors to the madhouse :— 

“T wasa dapper little rogue in Portugal voyage, not 
an inch broad at the heel, and yet thus high. I scorned 
I can tell you to be drunk on rain water then, sir, in 
those golden and silver days,” &c. &c. 

Now, the Portugal voyage was in 1589, four 
years after the Hispaniola expedition. Sut in 
truth, and it is curious that Dyce should have for- 
gotten it, “the Island voyage” was the distinctive 
and known name of the, in most respects, ill-fortuned 
expedition of Essex, Howard, and Raleigh, in 1597, 
the original intent of which was to take and hold 
Tercera, and the other islands of the Azore group. 
The four years, therefore, during which Mrs. Green- 
shield held out, added to June, or a little earlier in 
1597, bring us to about June, 1601. It may be 
added, that the shortness and want of elaboration 
of the madhouse scene render it probable that it 
was written before that longer one in Dekker and 
Middleton’s Honest Whore (Part I. Act v. scene 2), 
and this, as appears by Henslowe’s Diary, was in 
hand in 1604. 

3. The Northern Lasse, by Richard Brome acted at 
the Globe and Black-friars. London 1632. 


2. North-ward Hoe. 


The reference in the opening words of the play 
to the colonization of the Bermudas, shows that it 
was written after 1611, for the patent was not 
granted till 1612, nor any vessel despatched till 
28th April in that year. The opening lines of Ben 
Jonson’s commendatory verses bring us still farther, 
for he says :— 

**T had you for a servant once, Dick Brome, 

And you performed a servant's faithful parts.” 
But in the induction to Bartholomew Fair, which 
was first performed in October, 1614, the stage- 
keeper is made to say: “I am looking lest the 
poet hear me, or his man Master Broome behind 
the arras.” And the lines following the above— 

** Now you are got into a nearer room 

Of Fellowship, professing my old Arts,” 

bring us I think still farther, for they read as 
though Jonson was speaking of arts he had not 








lately practised. Now, after 1616, when he bro 
out The Devil is an Ass, he gave up writing for 
the stage until 1625, when, probably through 
pressure of want, he returned to it, and about 
Shrovetide produced The Staple of News. Taking, 
therefore, for granted at present, that the limit on 
this side is 1624, a passage can now be produced 
which advances the other limit from 1616 to 1621. 
In Act ii. scene 2, Squelch says, “ Let me be cropt 
and slit worse than a Parliamental Delinquent for 
blaspheming the Blood-Royal.” Here, there can 
be no doubt that the reference is to the remarkable 
case of a Roman Catholic gentleman, Edward 
Floyde, who was above all others entitled to the 
name of a Parliamental Delinquent, having been 
reported to have said, while a prisoner in the Fleet, 
that, “ Prague was taken, and goodman Palgrave 
and goodwife Palgrave had taken—to their heels.” 
The Commons, in their zeal for the Protestant 
cause and their own authority, took judicial 
functions on themselves, and, though they ex- 
amined no witnesses on oath, and he denied the 
charge, sentenced him to pay a fine of one thousand 
pounds, to stand in the pillory in three different 
places, and to be carried from place to place on an 
unsaddled horse, with his face to the tail. The 
King thanked their zeal, but remonstrated against 
the act as illegal and in excess of their powers. 
The Commons at first persisted, and, as they had 
no particular love for James, it is pretty clear, that 
so much of this barbarous reverence for the 
blood-royal as was not fanatic Protestantism, 
was an attempt to usurp powers, which they 
had usurped a few weeks before and had to lay 
down. Afterwards, they allowed the adjudicature 
of the House of Lords, but not till after a conference 
and understanding with them, for the Lords, “to 
keep up a good understanding between the two 
Houses,” increased the fine to five thousand pounds, 
added to the pillory, whipping from the Fleet to 
Westminster Hall, degraded him from his rank, 
adjudged him infamous, and concluded by 4 
sentence of imprisonment for life. At the inter- 
cession of Prince Charles, the whipping was 
remitted. 

Leaving this authoritative exposition of thatlove 
which Christians should show towards a harmless 
enemy, we now come to the Spanish difficulties. 
In 1623, the Spanish match was broken off, the 
Earl of Bristol recalled from the Spanish Court 
and confined to his country house, while Philip 
began to prepare for war. In 1624, James asked 
and obtained money for the war, and the Parlia- 
ment, modifying the stronger requests of the 
Lower House, took advantage of their grants and 
the times, to pray the king to enforce the penal 
statutes against the Roman Catholics. All mis- 
sionaries were accordingly ordered to quit England, 
under penalty of death; the authorities were I- 
structed to act vigorously, and the Lord Mayor 
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was admonished to arrest all persons who went to 
hear mass at the houses of the foreign ambassadors. 
Passages in the play agree with thistime. Squelch 
disguises himself as a Spaniard, and is accordingly 
taken up by the revengeful constable, on no evi- 
dence, but merely as a quasi-suspected person, a 
thing only rendered probable or possible by the 
then temper of the times, while to the question of 
the Justice, “‘ What news bring you, Master Con- 
stable ?” the answer is, “ Spanish news.” Then the 
Justice, after a jeer at the general spareness of the 
Spaniards, says to Squelch, a stout, well-to-do 
usurer,— 

“Sure you have had most of your breeding in this 
Countrey, the dyet whereof you like better than your 
own, which makes you linger here, after all your Countrey 
men, upon some uncouth plot.” 

And when he is introduced, and Luckless ex- 
claims, “’Tis a Spaniard indeed,” the. constable 
replies, “ An English Spaniard sir ; and therefore, 
the verier knave,” either meaning an Englishman 
of the Spanish faction, or hitting at Gondomar, 
the Spanish Ambassador, a man of goodly presence, 
who did linger in England, and would beheld an 
Englishman at heart. But, perhaps the most de- 
cisive, is a reference to Middleton’s Game at Chess, 
which, in 1624, was acted nine days in succession 
to crowded audiences, and then interdicted. In it, 
Gondomar is represented as “the Black Knight, 
the fistula of Europe,” he being affected with that 
disease, and in The Northern Lass, the Justice says 
to the disguised Squelch :— 

“You are a goodly man of outward parts, and except 
it were the Black Knight himself, or him with the fistula, 
the properest man I have seen of your Nation.” 

There appears, indeed, to be a distinction drawn 
here between the Black Knight and the other, but 
the Justice is a mis-speaking, mis-thinking fool, 
and it may be a sort of double description, or under 
cover of the Justice’s folly, Brome may have meant 
to say,—except it were the Black Knight himself 

the devil), or that other Black Knight, him with 
the fistula. A strengthening argument is the 
reference which Pate, when disguised as a doctor, 
makes to Lopez, Elizabeth’s physician, who was 
hung in 1594, for receiving bribes from the Spanish 
Ministers in the Low Countries, to destré vy her: 

“She knows my gown better than I do; for I have had 
but two hours acquaintance with him. ’Tis no longer 
since I hir’d it of the Hangman’s merchant a Broker. 
It might ha’ been Lopus Gown for ought I know.” 

Dekker calls him Lupus, and he is prominently 
noticed in the Game at Chess. Unless the enmity 
against the Spaniards had been revived, and their 
old ill-deeds raked up against them, he would 
hardly have been spoken of so long after date. 
Altogether, this evidence though not, perhaps, so 
aoe in.A Chaste Maid, and Northward Ho, may 
be considered as probable in the highest degree, and 
it will be observed that both limits merge into the 
one year, 1624. BrinsLey NicHoison. 





PLACE-NAMES. 

Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” wil 
be able to throw light on the following curious 
series of place-names occurring in the north-east of 
Scotland. I give the various forms in which the 
names in question are found in old documents, 
such as charters, and also their present forms. 
Those marked with an asterisk indicate the local 
pronunciation. 

Tur-ed, -eth, -ech, -ef, -i,* -ay*; Turreff. 


Mur _ .-ith, -ef, -ii,* -ay* ; Murray, Moray. 
Alv -ath, -ech, -i,* Alvah (Avii*). 

Fol -ath, -ii,* Meiklefolla. 

Clov -ethe, -ii,* Clova. 

ll (or Hyl) -ef, -i,* Isla (river). 

Ratr -ef, -ay*; Rattray. 

Ban-et, * -ef, Banff (Bamf*). 
Ben-et, -ech,*-ef, Bennet (surname). 


Boyndyn, Boyndie* ; Fyvin, Fyvie*; Banchoryn, Ban- 
chory*; Kinernyn, Kinerny* ; Xc. 

No doubt the termination ath (other forms et, 
ed, eth, ech, -ach, -auch, a) is in some of these cases 
the Celtic ath (in Gaelic pronounced @), a ford, and 
very probably connected with Sansk. va, to go; 
Lat. vadum, a ford; Eng. wade, wet, water. But 
what is the origin, and what is the direction of the 
changes in articulation, t, d, th, ch, f, d@? Turreff 
is found in the form Twuruer-eth. What is the 
meaning of tur or turuer ? Moray is usually said 
to signify upon or by the sea, from the Celtic mor, 
or mar, the sea; but may it not be derived from 
mor, great, and af, water, or ath, ford? Alvah on the 
Deveron, Alva on the Forth, and Alford on the 
Al or Leochal, in Aberdeenshire, are, I presume, 
identical in signification, meaning water-ford, and 
are, indeed, in each case applied at a part of the 
river where there is a ford. Al or alv, water, is 
probably derived from an onomatopoetic root, of 
which the elements are f and /, either singly or in 
combination, suggested by the sound produced in 
the forcible expulsion of the breath, as in the 
articulation of alf or flow. This root, signifying to 
flow, blow; to move as air or water ° breath, spur it, 
water, is perfectly Protean in its variations, appear- 
ing sometimes as af, ab, av, awe, a, 0; sometimes 
as alf, elf, alb, elv; and sometimes as al, el, ol, oil. 
Again, by transposition, # for /f, another series is 
formed almost equally numerous. From this root 
we have many river names, Avon, Evan, Elvan, 
Allan, Alne, Elbe, Alpheus, &c.; elf, a spirit ; Sansk. 
allava, Lat. lavo, Eng. lave; Grk. hals, the sea ; Lat. 
alga, sea-weed ; and, query, Albion, Albin, Alpin 
Great Britain), t.¢e. Alb-in, water-land, sea-land, 
island. Hence Albion would signify The Island ; 
and this, I think, would be a more satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of the name than those 
derived from albus, white, or alp, a mountain. 
What is the meaning of Fol and Clov, in Folla- 
blackwater, Meiklefolla, Clova? TIlef, or Hylef, 
now: Isla, the s being silent, is very difficult. Banff 
is found written Banet, Benef, Banef, and Boynef, 
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and this last form, which is rare, has given rise to 
the opinion that it is a derivative from Boyne, the 
name of that district of Banffshire which lies im- 
mediately to the west of the town of Banff. A 
wrish in this district is known by the name of 
Boyndie, or Beendie ; and Boyne, Boyndie, and 
Banff, are all supposed to be connected with each 
other ; but may not Banff, situated on the Deveron, 
be from ban, white, and ath, a ford? Is the sur- 
name Bennet, Bennech, or Bennoch, derived from 
Banet, Banff? The name Hugo de Benef occurs. 
What is the in in Fyvin, Boyndyn, &c. Is it 
the Celtic inne, a channel, inn, tnnis, inch, 
asture, pasture-land, territory, country, island? I 
Lie that most, if not all, of the places in the 
names of which it occurs, are on or near some water, 
as Inverboyndyn, Inverquhentyn, Inveruryn, For- 
gin, Crumbarthyn, &c. Then there are the river 
Inn (Tyrol), and also the Inn in Fifeshire, giving 
rise to the famous mis-reading, “ Inverin qui fuit 
Aberin.” Inne, a channel, is also the final element 
in Avon, Evan, Elvan, &c. — oe 


or 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
THE Ports’ “ESSAY ON MAN.” 

What strange infatuation rules mankind,— Chatterton. 
What different spheres to human bliss assigned ;— Rogers, 
To loftier things your finer pulses burn,—Chas. Sprague. 
If man would but his finer nature learn ;—2R. H. Dana. 
What several ways men to their calling have,— Ben Jonson. 
And grasp at life though sinking to the grave.— Falconer. 


Ask what is human life? the sage replies,—Cowper. 
Wealth, pomp, and honour, are but empty toys ; 
Fergusson. 
We trudge, we travel, but from pain to pain,— Quarles. 
Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main ;—Burns. 
We only toi! who are the first of things,— Tennyson. 
From labour health, from health contentment springs. 
Beattie. 
Fame runs before us as the morning star,— Dryden. 
How little do we know that which we are ;— Byron. 
Let none then here his certain knowledge boast, 
Pomfret. 
Of fleeting joys too certain to be lost ;— Wadler. 
For over ali there hangs a cloud of fear,— Hood. 
All is but change and separation here.— Steele. 


To smocth life’s passage o'er its stormy way, 
Tim Dwight. 
Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ;—Herbert. 
Be rich in patience if thou in gudes be poor ;—Dundar. 
So many men do stoope to sight unsure ;—Geff. Whitney. 
Choose cut the man to virtue best inclined,— Rowe. 
Throw envy, folly, prejudice behind ;—Langhorne. 
Defer not till to-morrow to be wise,— Congreve. 
Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth, nor eafety buys ; 
Dr. Johnson. 
Remembrance worketh with her busy train,—G@oldsmith. 
Care draws on care, woe comforts woe again ;— Drayton. 
On high estates huge heaps of care attend,— Webster. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end ;— Southwell. 
No Gel applaud what honour shuns to hear,— Thomson. 
Who casts off shame, should likewise cast off fear ; 
Sher. Knowles. 
Grief haunts us down the precipice of years, 
W. S. Landor. 





Virtue alone no dissolution fears ;—Zdw. Moore. 
Time loosely spent will not again be won,—Rob. Greene, 
What shall I do to be for ever known ?—Cowley. 


But now the wane of life comes darkly on, 
Joanna Baillie. 
After a thousand mazes overgone ;— Keats. 
In this brief state of trouble and unrest,— Bern. Barton, 
Man never is, but always to be blest ;— Pope. 
Time is the present hour, the past is fled,— Marsden. 
O thou Futurity, our hope and dread ;— Ziliot. 
How fading are the joys we dote upon,— Blair. 
Lo! while I speak the present moment ’s gone.—Oldham. 
O Thou Eternal Arbiter of things,— A kenside. 
How awful is the hour when conscience stings ! 
J. G. Percival. 
Conscience, stern arbiter in every breast,—J. A. Hillhouse. 
The fluttering wish on wing that will not rest.—Mallet. 
This above all,—To thine ownself be true,—Shakspeare. 
Learn to live well, that thou mayst die so too. 
Sir J. Denham, 
To those that list the world’s gay ecenes I leave, —Spenser. 
Some ills we wish for, when we wish to live.— Young. 
Jas. Monk. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies.” 

(4% S. xi. 152.)—Though we may suppose that 
the rhyme here influenced the grammar, it cannot 
be said that “Shakspeare sacrificed grammar to 
rhyme.” Cox. Cotoms will find that there was 
once a third person plural in es, that it was still 
occasionally employed by the Elizabethan writers, 
and sometimes by Shakspeare, without being 
demanded by the rhyme—e.g., Mer. of Ven., i. 3: 

“ Whose own hard dealings ‘eaches.” 
J. H. I. OaK ey. 

Ventnor. 


ConsecTURAL Notes ON SHAKSPEARE AND 
oTHER Writers (4 §, xi. 210.)—F. J. V.’s notes 
are ingenious, but I cannot accept all of his deri- 
vations. 

1. Bisson.—Surely this is no other than AS. 
bisen = blind. Halliwell quotes from Cursor 
Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., f. 102 :-— 

“Thei met a bisen mon tho, 
And him thei duden nede 
To take that on ende of that tre 
To go the better spede.” 
It is often spelt bisne. Here are two instances 
from Genesis and Exodus E.E.T.S. 
“ Lamech ledde long lif til San 

Sat he wur®d disne, and haued a man 

Sat ledde him ofte wudes ner 

To scheten after Se wilde der.” (1. 472.) 
“Quo made domme, and quo specande! 

Quo made disne, and quo lockende?” (1. 2822) 
“Who made the dumb, and who the 
? Who made the blind, and who the 


That 
speaking 
seeing ?” 
Another form is bisme. In Nares we have, from 
Mirror for Magist., p. 478— 


is, 
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“Tt cost thee nought, they say it comes by kind, 
As thou art Jisme, so are thy actions blind.” 


Thus in Coriolanus, II. i. 58, the first and second 
folios read beesome, the third beesom, the fourth 
besom. Wedgwood gives the forms, “ Bisson, 
bisom, bise n, bizened.” In The Owl and Nightin- 
gale, |. 243 (Percy Soc. , the word is used seem- 
ingly as meaning “ half-blind ” : 
“ Bi daie thu art stare stare-blind, 

That thu ne sichst ne bou ne rind ; 

A dai thu art blind other bisne.” 
With such instances I cannot accept the derivation 
from Fr. desson. 

2. Aroint.—F. J. V.’s 
is plausible ; but I fear that Shakspeare commen- 
tators must still, as Nares says, confess their 
inferiority to the Cheshire cows, which understand 
at once the milkmaid’s “’Roint thee!” If we are 
to derive from the French, why not from rogne 
a scab; and make “Aroint thee!” — Plague 
take thee! There would be thus a certain con- 
gruity between the aroint and the ronyon of the 
Macbeth-line (I. iii. 6). But Douce seems to me 
in the right direction when he connects aroint with 
AS. ryne. In the Lear-line (IIT. iv. 119) the 
quartos read arint. 

3. Embossed.—The various meanings of this 
term of venery always puzzle me. In “N. & Q.” 
(4" 8. i454) I made inquiry about its use by 
Chaucer and Shakspeare. F. J. V.’s suggestion 
seems very probable. Cotgrave has the phrase 
“ Aux derniers abbois, at his last gasp; or, in a 
despairing condition ; or, breathing his last; also, 
put to his last shifts, driven to use his last helps : 
4 metaphor from hunting; wherein a stag is said, 
Rendre les abbois, when weary of running, he turns 
upon the hounds, and holds them at, or puts them 
to, a bay.” 

The meaning of embosed in the Chaucer-line 
(Boke of the Duchesse, 1. 353) still remains unclear 
tome. Can F. J. V. help me? I gave some 
quotations in my former note; I add here one or 
two more :— 


uggestion of éreinte-tot 


“Then wer they al three on foot, and ever they saw 
the hart afore them passing weary and embushed.”— 
Wright's Malory, i. 125, ed. 1866. 

See also p. 44 of the same :— 

“Like dastard Curres that, having at a bay 
The salvage beast embost in wearie chace.” 
Spenser, J’. Q. ITI. i. 22. 
“ Asa dismayed Deare in chace embost, 
Forgetfull of his safety, hath his right way lost.” 
Ibid., U1. xii. 17. 

4. Cock-a-hoop.— In Hotten’s Slang Dictionary 

we have “( ock-a-hop = in high spirits.” But I 


doubt whether the phrase in Romeo and Juliet, 
-¥. 79, “to set cock-a-hoop,” is other than the 
common proverb explained by Ray—“to take out 
the spigot and lay it upon the top of the barrel.” 
Jonn Annis. 








Aroint.—I find in Littré’s Dictionary the word 
errené given as an ancient synonyme of éreinté. If, 
therefore, my conjecture be right, the two English 
forms, aroin and aroint, will correspond to the two 
French forms, errené and éreinté. 

Embost.—I may remark that this word, so far 
as I am aware, is only found as a past participle. 
Therefore, if a man said “ the stag is en abois,” that 
might easily be corrupted into “the stag is en- or 
embois,” and when the derivation was forgotten a 
participal termination might be given to it, and it 
would become “ the stag is embost.” The elision 
of the a will cause no difficulty, as we find that 
also in the words “ to bay,” and “ at bay.” 

Talents.—In the passage from King Estmere 
(Percy's Reliques, i. 55 

“‘ The talents of gold were on her head sette, 
Hunge lowe down to her knee,” 

I think, on reconsidering the matter, that the 
“talents of gold” were not golden ornaments, but 
the lady’s golden tresses. Hair of this colour was 
especially admired by our ancestors, as appears 
from many instances in the old Romances, of which 
I will cite only one. Of the lady in Libius Dis- 
conius, who wins the prize of beauty, it is said :— 

“ The hair that was on her head, 

As gold wyer it shone bright.” 

Percy’s Folio, ii. 450, 944. 

In the passage in King Estmere, the word talent 
will then be taillande, “ something to be cut off,” 
as offrande is “ something to be offered.” 

Cock-a-hoop.—I rather think the German word 
Haufe, L.G. Hop is to be taken, not in the sense 
of “ crowd,” but of “ heap.” Cock-a-hoop will then 
be “cock of the dung-heap.” I find that in Dutch 
the word is written Hoop. F. J. V. 


Curistmas Girts 1x Mownasterres.—In the 
accounts of Dame Agnes Merett, Cellaress of Syon 
Monastery, at Isleworth, in 29 Henry VIIL, 
1537-8 a.p. (Record Office Roll, T.G. 18, 232), I 
find entered among the “ Foreigne Paymentes ”— 

“ Reward to the seruauntes at Crystemas with their 
aprons, xxs. Reward to the Clerk of the Kechyn, 
xiijs. iiijd. Reward to the Baily of the Husbandry, 
vis. viijd. Reward to the keeper of the Covent Garden, 
vis. viijd. Reward to the Cokes at dyuerse tymes, 
xiije. itijd.” 

The live stock of the monastery at Isleworth 
Dairy (“ Istelworth dayree”) is thus stated by the 
Cellaress : 


Catall. Shepe. 
Bulles, ij. ) Wedders, 
Keen, xx. j Ewes, \ cxxij. 
Oxen, vi. y+ XXxvij. Lambes, 


Heyfers, iiij. 
Wayners, v. J 
Swyne. 
Boores, vj. 
Sowes, xij. 
Hogges, xxv. 
Wayners, xxj. 


Ixiiij. 
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“Keen” should be noticed as showing the 
Middlesex pronunciation of “ kine,” cows, in 1537. 
Among the things the Cellaress sells are “‘ v Bar- 
relles of flottas, lxxs.” (before “ xxix dosen wacching 
candill, ls.”); and among the fruits she buys are 
“ Figge doodes and Topnettes, ij.lb., xjs. ixd.” 
What ure “ flottas, doodes,* and Topnettes” ? 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 


Witp Geese 1n Fiicut.—Some time ago, while 
crossing the ferry at Runcorn, Cheshire, one of the 
passengers pointed to a flock of large birds flying 
in a disorderly way overhead, and called them 
“wild geese.” A woman on board—from appearance 
a boatman’s wife—after looking at the birds, turned 
to the speaker and said, “ Nay, they are not wild 
geese, for they always fly in the shape of the letter 
ah,” meaning the first letter of the alphabet. After 
hearing this we watched them very closely, and in 
a little while found the birds actually arranged in 
the shape indicated. One bird took the lead, and 
the rest—in single file—formed two diverging 
columns from the leader, representing the two side 
lines of the capital letter A. The lines were cer- 
tainly of unequal length, but still the resemblance 
was there. J. Boveney. 

Altrincham. 


Men AND MANNERS IN Paris :n 1801.—The 
writer of the following letter was Lord Brome, who 
accompanied his father, the Marquis Cornwallis, 
to France, when peace was made between England 
and Bonaparte—then First Consul. It will be 
found to be a graphic and amusing picture of a 
state of manners, the very opposite, it may be said, 
in every respect, from what then prevailed in 
England :— 

** Amiens, Dec, 12, 1801. 

“The whole time I was in Paris, I was much in the 
same situation as a country booby who comes to London 
for the first time, running about the town gazing and 
staring at everything. es time was really 
occupied almost totally by sights in the morning and 
society in the evening; by society I mean great dinners 
of 40 or 50 people, with the dress of mountebanks and 
manners of assassins. We had occasionally a mixture of 
ladies at these dinners, among whom the most con- 
spicuous is Talleyrand’s mistress, who is an old East 
Indian acquaintance of yours; her name is Gand ; she is 
very like him, and he is like everything that is detestable. 

* Thad only one opportunity of seeing Bonaparte. . .. . 
There is nothing, in my opinion, very striking in his 
appearance, except the state of fear and alarm he appears 
to be in, and which is certainly very unbecoming in a 
hero, but is very natural in his situation, which is 
undoubtedly very precarious. 

“We went to see the opening of the Session of the 
Corps Législatif, and really no puppet-show could be 
more ridiculous. My father was received with military 
honours by the guard (for there is a guard everywhere to 
defend the liberties of the people), and after being intro- 
duced to some of the principal members, was ushered 
into the hall, where, after we had waited some time, the 
doors flew open, and the members entered, marching tio 





* Dod is to cut, chop. 





and two to military music. After they had taken their 
places, and the sentinels were stationed at the doors 
(inside of the hall), there came in a man dressed ing 
sort of mountebank dress, who, it was natural to imagine, 
was going to exhibit on the tight-rope, but who turned 
out to be our friend Citizen Chaptal, Minister of the 
Interior, who made them a speech requesting them to 
choose their President, and to proceed to business, which, 
when he had retired, they accordingly did ; it consisted 
in the President reading two or three letters, one of which 
was from an artist, making them a present of an engray- 
ing of one of Bonaparte’s victories, and another from 
some patriotic bookseller, begging the’r acceptance of an 
almanac. After this we retired, and, though the Pre. 
sident was still reading, the guard turned out, and the 
band struck up, without the least regard to his dignity. 

“TI hope this specimen will allay any apprehensions 
= may have entertained of the contagion of French 
iberty ; indeed, I believe Windham would find it difficult 
to discover any Jacobin principle in the Constitution, 
which is certainly the most despotic that ever existed in any 
country.” 


This letter is taken from a truly valuable work— 
Mr. Charles Ross’s Correspondence of Charles, First 
Marquis Cornwallis, vol. iii. pp. 410,411. (Lon- 
don, Murray, 1859.) Wa. B. Mac Cane. 


Teste pI Ferro.— 

**When I hear these two words (liberty and property) 
in the mouth of a minute philosopher, I am put in mind 
of the Teste di Ferro at Rome. His Holiness, it seems, 
not having power te assign pensions on Spanish benefices 
to any but natives of Spain, always keeps at Rome two 
Spaniards, called Teste di Ferro, who have the name of all 
such pensions, but not the profit, which goes to Italians.” 
—Bp. Berkeley’s Alciphron, 234. 

E. H. A. 


Sr. James’s Parx.—<As my friend, Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, does not quote the following extract 
in his most amusing Round about Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall, though he mentions Henry’s getting 
St. James’s in 1531-2, your West-end readers 
may be glad to see the old Chronicler’s words 
(A.D. 1532, 29 Henry VIII., 1531-2) :— 

“ Ye haue hearde before, how the Kyng had purchased 
the Bysshop cf Yorkes place, whiche was a fayre Bysshops 
house, but not meete for a Kyng: wherefore the Kyng 
purchased all the medowes about saynt James, and all 
the whole house of s. James, and there made a fayre 
mansion and a parke, and buylded many costly and 
commodious houses for great pleasure.” —Hall's Chronicle, 
p. 786, reprint, 1809, 

F. J. F. 


Frexcn Tracepy.—The style of the best de- 
claimers of French verse on the modern stage 18 
precisely that prevailing two hundred years ago, In 
Scarron’s time, if we may judge from the precepts 
in his Roman Comique (iii. 9) :— 

“La declamation des vers est plus difficile que vous ne 
pensez. I] faut observer la ponctuation des periodes, et 
ne faire pas paroitre que ce soit de la Poésie, mais les 

rononcer comme si c’étoit de la Prose : et il ne faut pas 
es chanter, ny s’arréter, a la moitié ny 4 la fin des — 
comme fait le vulgaire, ce qui a tres mauvaise grace: etl 
faut étre bien asseuré. En un mot il les faut animer pst 
action.” 
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Whosoever has heard the gifted Rachel declaim 
Racine or Corneille has seen these hard requisitions 


met. Out. 





. Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





LecisLATIon For Sone Brrps.—Literary men 
are lovers of Nature. Many readers of “N. & Q.” 
must take an interest in the protection of the 
beautiful creatures whose delightful strains charm 
the ear, soothe the heart, and refresh the mind of 
numerous workers. It is a matter for astonishment 
and regret that the recent Parliamentary Act for 
the safety of wild birds, between the 15th March 
and Ist August, does not include the lark, the 
thrush, and several of our most exquisite songsters 
of the woods and fields, which in some places are 
almost exterminated. The lark ought, above all 
ether birds, to be jealously protected on all sides. 
The beautiful ideas—“ joys for ever ”—which this 
creature has given birth to in the souls of some of 
our greatest writers, are alone an ample claim for 
immunity from the cockney sportsman, vagabond 
bird-catcher, and sensual epicure. 

It is said there are persons of a depraved taste 
who find enjoyment in eating larks, cooked and 
disguised by a variety of culinary devices. For 
my part, I should entertain about as much respect 
for a being of this idiosyncrasy as for a Feejee 
Islander who would devour a Jenny Lind! 

The following quotations, from several of our 
most illustrious poets, may perhaps meet the eyes 
of persons who have influence enough to assist 
materially in amending the Act for the protection 
of our song-birds :— 

“. . .. Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced and loud,—the Messenger of Morn! 
Ere yet the shadows fly he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations... . . r 
“To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing star‘le the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 
: Seceed And then my state 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate.” 
“It was the lark, the Herald of the Morn.” 
“Hark! Hark! The lark at heavens gate sings, 
And Pheebus 'gins arise.” 
“ Hail to the blithe Spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart.” 





Perhaps some of the contributors to “N. & Q.” 


can oblige me with similar quotations relative to 

the “shrill gorged lark.” Did Burns ever write 

on the bird ? GrorcE R. JESSE. 
Henbury, Cheshire. 


Picot Famity.—It is stated in a pedigree in 
Lipscombe’s History of Bucks, and also in an 
illuminated pedigree in the British Museum, No, 
1364, Harl. collection,— 

“That George Pigot (son of Bartholomew and Juliana 
Pigot, of Ickford, and Aston Rowant, co. Oxon, de- 
scended from the Pigots of Little Horwood and Whaddon, 
co. Bucks), died in the Irish service, having issue by an 
Irish woman.” 

Can any of your readers tell me who were his 
children, and the name of his Irish wife? He was 
living about the year 1528. 

W. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 

Peter Pinpar’s Works (Dr. Watcorr).— 
About the beginning of this century there came 
under my notice a thin octavo, having on the title- 
page the imprint of the fourth volume of Pindar’s 
Works, but by whom published I have now no 
recollection. It contained the legendary tale of 
Orson and Ellen, and near the end thereof (when 
the marriage takes place) there is a long descrip- 
tion of the universal joy on the occasion, with the 
names of all the birds and beasts joining therein ; 
and amongst them it is said :— 

* All looked as if they knew the affair, 
And sportive were the lambs, 
And dancing, full of life, the ewes 
Made merry with the rams.” 

From the time above mentioned, I had not seen 
Pindar’s Works till lately, when I happened to see 
a copy in four small volumes, said to be celebrated 
on the Continent by the name of Elzevir, London, 
published by J. W. Walker, Paternoster Row, and 
J. Harris, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1809. 

In this copy the above quartrain does not appear ; 
and it may be a query to know the reason why; 
or if it has been left out in any other copies that 
may have been published since that time. In 
reference to a catalogue, it appears that an edition, 
in four volumes, was published in 1816, but it does 
not say where. Pax. 

“ JaRSENT.”—The rector of a parish in Lincoln- 
shire heard this word used by some lads in his 
village, signifying a donkey. He made inquiries 
among the boys of his night-school, and found 
them all familiar with it, only some pronounced it 
yarsent. Is this term known, and whence derived? 

E. L. BLENKiysopp. 

Paternoster Row.—At the sale of episcopal 
lands in 1647, “the Three Cocks, and part of the 
3rood Hen, in Paternoster Row,” sold for 9871. 
3s. 4d.,” to William Adames, John Helmes, Samuel 
Haward, and George Clarke. * (Collect. Top. et 
Gen., i. 7.) I am desirous to ascertain whether 
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this Samuel Haward be identical or not with 
Samuel Harwart, appointed “ Scrutator” at 
Gravesend in 1660 (Rot. Pat. 12 Car. IL.) or with 
Dr. Samuel Haworth, author of works published 
1679-1683, and physician to James II. Are any 
of your correspondents acquainted with details 
which would throw light on the subject, or show 
the present site of the property in Paternoster 
Row?! Ifso, will they oblige me by communicating 
it? HERMENTRUDE. 


TALLEYRAND ON Napo.eon.—Dr. J. H. New- 
man says, “ Talleyrand noted it as one of Napoleon’s 
three great political mistakes, that he quarrelled 
with the Pope.” What were the two other 
mistakes ? 

Srvews or War.—Who first applied this term 
to money ? CYRIL. 


Forster’s Lire or Sir Joun Extor.—lIn vol. 
ii. p. 352, Mr. Forster says the house in Ports- 
mouth in which the Duke of Buckingham was 
assassinated in 1628 belonged to a “ gentleman 
named Mason.” Is anything more known of this 
Mason? What was his christian name? 

C. W. Turtue. 

Tae Precedence or Bisnors.—Is it historically 
true that— 

“In the time of Charles II., the precedence of bishops 
was next after dukes, and the real meaning of the 
spiritual peers taking precedence of barons, as they now 
do, is that —_ had priority over the whole baronage, a 
term anciently equivalent to peerage”?— Vide the 
Church Times, of 28th March, 1873. 

H. W. 


“Tue Divine Tuovents or Cicero.”—Can 
any of your numerous correspondents inform me 
where I can meet with a copy of The Divine 
Thoughts of Cicero, published, I think, by the 
Dodsleys ? 

It is a well-printed 12mo. volume, and consists 
of verses from the Holy Scriptures, placed side by 
side with passages from Cicero. The similarities 
are wonderful, sometimes even verbatim. I have 
repeatedly searched the British Museum Catalogue 
for it without success. A READER. 


“Break” or “Brake” ?—A few weeks ago I was 
startled, on reading in the Times an article headed 
“ Railway-Brakes.” I soon found it was no mere 
misprint, but that the writer intended to call the 
apparatus for breaking the force of a train a brake. 
We all know what a horse-breaker is, and what the 


carriage—the break—is which he uses to break-in 
his horses. So, a break-water, a breakfast, and a 
breaker—a wave that breaks on a shore or rock— 


are all names one can understand. Are we now to 

read at our brakefast-table about a ship being 

wrecked among brakers and braking-up ? : 
JAYDEE. 








Piquet.— May you, in this fine old game, count 
a trio or quatorze in sevens, eights, or nines ; also, 
can a tierce to a nine ever be “ good”? 


H. A. B, 


Maury, Jutius Reuter, JuAREz.—Where can 
I find details about them ? 

CuarLes Knicut.—Doubts have been expressed 
in the Times concerning the late Charles Knight's 
authorship of the History of England. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” furnish fresh information 
about this subject ? H. Trepemay, 

Amsterdam. 


“Tue Vittace Marp.”—Who is the authoress 
of this opera, in three acts, by a Young Lady, 1792, 
8vo. London, printed by W. Innes, 1, Grace 
church Street ? Among the subscribers I find Mr, 
Wm. Brock, tw y copies; Jo. Carey, Esq., five 
copies ; Earl of Lincoln, twenty copies ; Countess of 
Lincoln, twenty copies. 

Mrs. Arrersotu.—She is author of Peter the 
Cruel, a tragedy, in five acts, 1818. Published at 
Angers, in France. Can you give me any informa- 
tion regarding her ? R. Lyeus, 


REFERENCE WANTED.— 

“The frogge seide to the harwe; cursid be so many 
lordis.”— Wiclif’s Select English Works, vol. ii. p. 280. 

“Dogge lokes ofer towarde Lincolne, and litel sees 
theroff.”—Jd. vol. iii. p. 236. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can tell me 
to what these passages refer. F. D. M. 


CLEopATRA’s NEEDLE.— Where can a translation 
of the hieroglyphic inscription be found ? 
Geo. Exuis. 


SacHENTAGE.—What was the Sachentage like, 
and how was it used? It is alluded to in the 
Saxon Chronicle as one of the tortures employed by 
the Norman barons in the reign of King Stephen. 

EsBiaM. 


“ Hymns or THE Enciisn Nonconrormists.”— 
The following appears as a note in an article on 
“Hymns of the English Nonconformists,” Sunday 
Magazine, 1868, p. 431, by Isabella L. Bird:— 

“ About fifty years ago a University printer, who was 
a Dissenter, filled up the blank leaves at the end of the 
Prayer-Book with six hymns which he thought would be 
acceptable. The authorities did not interfere, and so they 
took their place.” 

Who was this Dissenting printer? In what year 
did these hymns first appear? Upon whose autho- 
rity can the statement be substantiated ? 

? JoHN JULIAN. 


SS. Pump anp James.—I see it stated in the 
John Bull (Feb. 1) that the bodies of these two 
saints have recently been discovered under the 
high altar of the basilica of the Twelve Apostles, at 
Rome, which is now undergoing repair. Will any 
of your correspondents tell us what the legend 18 
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which connects these saints together, and accounts 
for the joint commemoration of them in one 
festival (May 1)? E. H. A. 


Heratpic.— Will any reader of “N. & Q.” tell 
me the arms of Luxemburg, and if they are im- 
paled with those of the House of Nassau? Is 
there a national flag in Luxemburg, or is the 
Dutch Ensign only used? W. M. M. 


Sr. Epmunp.—-I find a MS. of the Life and 
Miracles of St. Edmund, of the time of Abbot 
Anselm (1121-48) mentioned in the notes (p. 115) 
to Mr. Rokewode’s edition of Chronica Jocelini de 
Brakelonda, printed by the Camden Society, 1840. 
It is said to contain a series of remarkable minia- 
tures, and was formerly the property of the family 
of Parker of Browsholme, Yorkshire, and after- 
wards in the Towneley Library. It was sold toa 
bookseller at the Towneley sale. Where is this 
MS. now? Joun Piecor, Jun. 


“Tx Memoriam.”—Can any one explain the true 
meaning of the twelfth line of the twenty-seventh 
sonnet in Tennyson’s poem, viz.— 

“ Nor any want-begotten rest ” ? 
E. A. C. 


Bromuiey’s CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED BRITISH 
Porrraits.—In Period ix., Class ix., 2nd sub- 
division, p. 438, is mentioned :— 

“Sarah Gyles (or Giles in index), Daughter of James 
G., Enameller.... Unique. Painted by W. Lawranson, 
engraved by B, Reading.” 

Can any one tell me anything of the original, 
the print, or the people themselves; and whether 
Giles was at all eminent as an enameller; or refer 
me to any work by which I might discover? 

L. H. H. 


Replies. 
SOMERVILLE PEERAGE. 
(4% S, xi. 157, 201, 257.) 

Aubrey John, Lord Somerville in the Peerage 
of Scotland, died, without issue, on 28th August, 
1870; since which date there has been no person 
in possession of the Dignity, nor has any Petition 
claiming it been presented to Her Majesty. The 
question of right has, however, been raised in 
an indirect form, as will be gathered from the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

By Disposition and Deed of Destination or Settle- 
ment, dated 23rd January 1857, and registered in the 
Books of Council and Session 12th November 1869, Kenelm, 

rd Somerville, for the better preservation of his Family 
and memory, and for certain other weighty causes and 
considerations, gave, granted and disponed to The Honour- 
able Hugh Somerville his eldest son, whom failing to the 
persons who should successively have right and succeed to 
the Title of Honour and Peerage of Somerville, whom 
i Py to the heirs of the body of the said Honourable 

ugh Somerville, whom failing to The Honourable 








Frederick Noel Somerville his (the granter’s) second eon 
and the heirs of his body, whom failing to any other law- 
ful son or sons who might be procreated of his (the gran- 
ter’s) body in the order of seniority and the heirs of their 
bodies respectively, whom failing to The Honourable 
Louisa Harriet Somerville his eldest daughter and the 
heirs of her body, whom failing to the other heirs men- 
tioned in the Deed,—certain estates, lands and others, 
situated in the Counties of Roxburgh and Berwick, whereof 
the portion in the County of Roxburgh has latterly been 
known as the Pavilion Estate. 

Kenelm, Lord Somerville, died in 1864, and was suc- 
ceeded in his Title and in the said estates by his elder 
son Hugh, who was predeceased by his brother Frederick 
Noel without issue. 

Hugh, Lord Somerville, died, without issue, in 1868, 
and upon his death the sons and issue of sons of Kenelm, 
Lord Somerville, failed. He was succeeded in his Title 
aud in the said estates by his cousin Aubrey John, before 
mentioned. 

Aubrey John, Lord Somerville, died, as already stated, 
without issue, on 28th August 15870. 

On 24th January 1871, a Petition was presented to 
the Sheriff of Chancery by the said Louisa Harriet Somer- 
ville, eldest daughter of the said Kenelm, Lord Somer- 
ville, for Service as nearest and lawful heir of provision 
in special to the said Aubrey John, Lord Somerville, in 
the said estates. 

On 83rd March 1871, a Petition was presented to the 
Sheriff of Chancery by The Reverend Alexander Neil 
Somerville, Minister of the Anderston Free Church in 
Glasgow, (claiming to be Lord Somerville), for Service as 
cousin in the ninth degree or thereby and nearest and 
lawful heir of provision in special to the said Aubrey 
John, Lord Somerville, in the said estates. 

On 3rd May 1871, an amended Petition was presented 
to the Sheriff of Chancery by the said Louisa Harriet 
Somerville, for Service as nearest and lawful heir of pro- 
vision in special to the said Aubrey John, who was 
described in the Petition as having ‘assumed the Title of 
Honour and Peerage of Somerville,’ in the said estates. 

On 10th November 1871, a Petition was presented to 
the Sheriff of Chancery by Thomas Taylor Somerville, of 
Tipton County, State of Tennessee, United States of 
America, (claiming to be Lord Somerville), for Service as 
cousin in the twelfth degree or thereby and nearest and 
lawful heir of provision in special to the said Aubrey 
John, Lord Somerville, in the said estates. 

On 8th January 1872, the Sheriff of Chancery, by 
direction of the Court of Session, served the said Honour- 
able Louisa Harriet Somerville or Henry, wife of Charles 
Stuart Henry, of Aldershott in the County of Hants in 
England, Colonel in the Royal Horse Artillery, as nearest 
and lawful heir of provision in special to the Aubrey 
John, Lord Somerville, in the said estates. 

The result of these proceedings is, that The Honour- 
able Mrs. Henry has been found entitled to the estates 
under the destination contained in the Disposition and 
Deed of Destination or Settlement executed by her father, 
Kenelm, Lord Somerville, in which she is expressly called 
to the succession on the failure of the heirs previously 
called. Hadany other competitor been able to show a 
right to ‘ the Title of Honour and Peerage of Somerville,’ 
such competitor would have been found entitled to the 
estates under the prior branch of the destination ; but in 
the circumstances it was unnecessary to consider whether 
Mrs. Henry had a right to the title or not. Mrs. Henry’s 
right to the estates, under the Service, is liable to chal- 
lenge at the instance of a nearer heir of provision,—that 
is to say, at the instance of any person having a right to 
‘the Title of Honour and Peerage of Somerville’ (sup- 
posing Mrs. Henry not to have that right) for twenty 
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ears from the date of the Service, after which period it 
ecomes unassailable. 


Independently of any question as to the estates, 
the Peerage itself will, of course, remain = 
W. M 


Edinburgh. 





THE SINGING NIGHTINGALE A MALE BIRD. 
(4% S. xi. 238.) 

It is asked by Mr. A. C. Hitton, “Has the 
following instance of Mr. Tennyson’s extreme car- 
efulness and accuracy been hitherto noticed,” in 
mentioning the male nightingale as the singer? 

“ The nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day.” 
Gardener's Daughter. 

I had noticed this in an article in Sharpe’s London 
Magazine (when edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall), vol. ii., 
new series for 1854, p. 356; and again in the 
London Figaro, June 24, 1871, in a letter signed 
“Jug! jug! jug!” in reply to a correspondent who 
had defended Mr. Robert Buchanan for speaking 
of the female nightingale asthe singer. Mr. A. C. 
Hitton correctly points out that Tennyson variously 
describes the nightingale singer as being male or 
female. In The Palace of Art it is the latter; but, 
in the Recollections of the Arabian Nights, he says: 

“ The living airs of middle night 
Died round the Bulbul as Ae sung ; 
Not Ae; but something,” &c. 

Other poets, too, might be quoted as alternately 
representing the singing nightingale to be male and 
female. The late Mr. Julian Fane, for example, 
in at least two of his poems, makes the singer to 
be “she”; though, in the following lines, he makes 
both female and male to be singers :— 

“The nightingale’s sweet note is heard, 

He sings and trills, nor waiteth long 
Ere from the hazel copses nigh 

His happy mate her happiest song 
Attunes into a sweet reply.” 

I believe that Shakspeare, Milton, Chaucer, 
Petrarch, Shelley, Dryden, Bloomfield, Words- 
worth, Scott, and other poets, who have adopted 
the classical story, invariably make the hen night- 
ingale to be the singer ; and I know of only one 
exception to this, in one of Shakspeare’s sonnets :— 

** As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
And stops Ais pipe in growth of riper days.” 

But other poets have, with Tennyson, sometimes 
realized the fact that the male nightingale is the 
charming singer. In the famous defence of the 
nightingale by Coleridge, the poet speaks of— 

«his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for Aim to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen Ais full soul 
Of all its music.” 

Byron, both in The Giaour, and also in an oft- 
quoted passage in The Bride of Abydos, makes the 
singing nightingale to be male. So does Shelley, 








in the Prometheus Unbound, although in Rosalind 
and Helen he says:— 
“Soon her strain 
The nightingale began.” 

Moore makes the singer to be a male bird in 
the Light of the Harem, Fire Worshippers, and 
Ballads. Campbell, in his poem of The Dead 
Eagle, also ee the singer to be the male bird, 
although in his dramatic sketch, Raffaelle and 
Fornarina, he speaks of the nightingale as being 
the “ Queen of all music.” Southey, in Kalaba, 
correctly writes of the bird 

“ Singing a love-song to his brooding mate.” 

Mrs. Hemans describes him singing in “his 
hermitage of shade.” Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble) 
in her poem, Eastern Sunset, also makes the male 
bird to be the singer. So does Philip James Bailey 
in his Lovers, and Cowper, who wrote of- 

“ A nightingale that all day long 
Had cheered the village with Ais song.” 

Bird-dealers, as practical people, may be pre- 
sumed to know whether the singing nightingale 
ought to be the king or the queen of song ; and I, 
therefore, here quote the following genuine adver- 
tisement :— 

“ Nightingales in full song, the first arrival of this 
season only. These birds are not fed off beef and eggs, 
which is an offensive method ; recipe for food given with 
the birds, which will enable lovers of the sweet song to 
introduce the king of songsters afresh as the most ad- 
mirable chamber-bird. Price 10s. each; ditto, for turn- 
ing out, 30s. per dozen.” 

Here, the singer is “the king” and not the 
queen. CuTuBert Bebe. 


Consecration or Cuurcues (4% §. xi. 239.)— 
It is very probable indeed that the custom of 
dedicating or consecrating Christian churches was 
borrowed from the Jews, possibly from the note- 
able instance under Solomon ; but it may safely 
be denied that “thereof cometh the custom that 
chyrches ben halowed.” The Story of the Holy 
Rood is a mere monkish legend, and of no manner 
of weight in the way of authority. The first 
authentic notice we have of a dedication or conse- 
cration of a church, is that of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, by the first Con- 
stantine, A.D. 335, an account of which is recorded 
in Eusebius’s Life of that Emperor (Vita Constant., 
c. 43). 

The ceremonies used on that occasion, and for along 
time afterwards, were, 1. An oration or sermon, 
consisting mainly of praise and thanksgiving to 
God, interspersed, on some occasions, with com- 
mendation of the founder, and of the church 
itself. (See Eusebius, lib. x. c. iv.) 2. The 
mystical service, or the offering, as it was called, 
the unbloody sacrifice to God, prayer for the 
peace of the world, the prosperity of the church, 
with a blessing upon the Emperor and his family. 
These consecrations were always attended wi 
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great pomp and solemnity, the Emperor, if 

ssible, being present, and as many bishops as 
could be got together. (Vit. Const.,c. 43. Socrat., 
lib. i. c. 27. Sozom., lib. ii. c. 26. Theodoret., lib. 
1.31.) 

As far as I am aware, it has never been the cus- 
tom in England, or elsewhere, “to consecrate the 
altars only,” or, as I presume your correspondent 
means, in lieu of the whole building. In fact, in 
the first ages, it was strictly prohibited that 
churches should be used for service, till after the 
ceremony of consecration ; and for a breach of this 
order, on a pressing emergency, the great Athana- 
sius, had to make an apology to the Emperor. 
(Apol. i. ad Constant.) Synesius, however, accord- 
ing to Bingham (Orig. Keeles., vol. ii. 535, 8vo., 
1843), seems to put the question beyond dispute ; 
for, “against some who pretended that a certain 
place was consecrated, because it had been used for 
prayer and administration of the sacrament in a 
time of hostile invasion, he positively determines 
that such an use in time of necessity was no con- 
secration ; for otherwise, mountains and valleys and 
private houses would be churches.”—( Vid. Synes. 
Ep. \xvii. 

The Emperor Zeno seems to have been the first 
who converted Jewish synagogues into churches. 
In the Chronicon Alexandrinum (An. 10, Zenonis), 
it is said, ’Exoinoe THV cvvaywynv avTor, THY 
ovoav €is TO kaAovpevov Tapyapisny, EUKTI)PLOV 
olxov péyav. Their synagogue in a place named 
Gargarida, he turned into a large Christian church. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


It would seem from Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, 
that Euginus,* a Greek priest of Rome, who in 154 
styled himself Pope, was the first person who de- 
creed that churches should be consecrated. 

In 816, it was ordained by a Provincial Synod 
of Canterbury, that when a church was built it 
should be consecrated by the proper Diocesan, who 
should take care that the patron Saint was de- 
picted on the wall, or on a tablet, or on the altar. 
The practice, however, seems to have fallen into 
desuetude, and accordingly Otho, the Legate in 
England of Gregory the Ninth (1237-41), enforced 
it in one of his constitutions, requiring that all 
then existing churches should be consecrated within 
two years, and all churches thereafter to be built 
within the like period. 

The particular form of consecration seems to 
have been left to the discretion of the person 
officiating, and Archbishop Laud gave grievous 
offence by the form which he adopted, in which he 
seems to have incorporated a kind of commination 
service with a highly ritualistic ceremony of dedi- 
cation. The consequence was, that a form intended 
for general use was prepared by Convocation, in 
1661. This, however, was not adopted, and fifty 





[* Query, Hyginus, a.p, 139.] 








years later the form now in use was agreed to by 
both Houses of Convocation. It did not receive 
the final sanction of the Royal assent, and it is in 
some sort a triumph of common sense over pedantry 
that no objection has ever been made to a service 
which isso usefuland becoming, although apparently 
not strictly legal. 

I believe there is no record of its ever having 
been the custom in England to consecrate the altars 
only, but there is a prevalent opinion (not con- 
tradicted by the Act of 30 & 31 Victoria, c. 133), 
that if the chancel is extended beyond its original 
lines, so that the altar stands upon ground not 
formerly within the walls, the church requires re- 
consecration. 

As regards the practice of the Jews, so far as 
recorded in Scripture, it is clear that the Tabernacle 
and all its contents were consecrated as well as the 
altar, though the latter was termed “ most holy.” 
So also both the first and second Temples were in- 
cluded in the dedication to sacred purposes. True, 
they were afterwards profaned; but it is but another 
instance of history repeating itself, that irregularities 
similar to those which brought upon the second 
Temple the stigma of having been turned into a 
den of thieves, were in the times of our ancestors 
habitually committed in England. For in many 
places fairs (having their origin in the wakes, or 
feasts of the dedication) were held in churches and 
churchyards, until condemned and prohibited by 
various canons and Acts of Parliament. OC. 5. 


TaprRoBanE (4 §, xi. 113, 222.)}—The proof of 
early commercial intercourse between the Romans 
and Singhalese, founded on the discovery of coins, 
is by no means a solitary instance. Numerous 
examples of similar finds in Southern India can be 
adduced. In the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, mention is made of the discovery of a 
number of gold coins at Nellore, in 1789, two of 
which, a Hadrian and a Faustina, were in pos- 
session of the writer of the notice. In 1800, a pot 
full of gold coins, and in 1801, another of silver 
denarii, were found in different parts of the Coim- 
batore province. <A third instance is mentioned 
by Colonel Mackenzie, as occurring in the same 
district, in 1806. In 1817, a silver coin of Augus- 
tus was found in excavating an old Kistvaen or 
pandu kuli, as they are there called, also in Coim- 
batore. After a heavy fall of rain in the monsoon 
of 1842, a pot containing 522 denarii of Augustus 
and Tiberius, with a few of Caligula and Claudius, 
was laid bare in the same district ; and in 1840, a 
hoard was discovered near Sholapore, a few speci- 
mens only of which were secured, and proved to be 
aurei of Severus, Antoninus, Commodus, and Geta. 
I myself possess an aureus of Trajan found at 
Cuddapah, and a solidus of Zeno at Madura. 

All these afford testimony of the frequent inter- 
course of Roman traders with the Indian Ocean, 
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but still more decisive proof is supplied by the 
existence of great numbers of Roman coins, oc- 
curring with Chinese and Arabian pieces, along the 
Coromandel coast. The Roman specimens are 
chiefly oboli, much effaced, but among them I have 
found the epigraphs of Valentinian, Theodosius, 
and Eudocia. These are found after every high 
wind, not in one or two places, but at frequent in- 
tervals, indicating an extensive commerce between 
China and the Red Sea, of which the Coromandel 
coast seems to have been the emporium. The 
western traders must either have circumnavigated 
Ceylon, or come through thé Paumbum passage, 
robably by the latter way, but in either case must 
ave communicated freely with Ceylon. We 
know from Mohammedan writers that this com- 
mercial intercourse was continued by Arabian 
merchants from the eighth to the fourteenth 
centuries, and from these, and the narratives of the 
early Portuguese voyagers, hitherto little explored, 
valuable information concerning Ceylon may pro- 
bably be gleaned. W. E. 


Having looked through the principal Chronicles 
and Annals of Great Britain, the indexes to the 
Saxon Chronicle, works of King Alfred, &c., I can 
find no references to Ceylon; and if they occur in 
Irish or Welsh works, they would probably be de- 
rived from Roman sources: Latin being known to 
some, at least, of the monks in the early Irish 
Church. It is not very likely that the Irish would 
retain any knowledge of the Indian island, even if 
the tradition recorded by Keating of an event said 
to have occurred many hundred years B.c. were 
reliable ; but like most of the traditions he records 
of the earliest settlers in Ireland, it is fabulous. 
(v. Thomas Wright's Hist. of Ireland, vol. i. c. 2, 

. 7, note; and cf. Notes to the Annals of Ireland, 
by the Four Masters, ed. by Connellan, and 
M‘Dermott, pp. 363-9.) Aristotle and, after him, 
Apuleius, and others, mention Taprobane and 
Terne as large islands; and possibly from that 
circumstance, and from a tradition of the Phceni- 
cians having visited both, may have arisen a 
supposition of a connexion between the two. The 
notices of Ceylon by Anglo-Saxon or Latin Chroni- 
clers are certainly not abundant; by Irish and Welsh 
annalists probably still more rare; and I should be 
inclined to trace them all to an acquaintance with 
the works of Aristotle, of Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, 
and other Greek and Latin writers. 

J. F. L., M.A. 

Tue Arms or Savoy (3 §. ix., x., xi. ; 4S. 
vi. 461 ; vii. 22, 104.)—At the last reference D. P., 
my old opponent in the controversy respecting the 
origin of the arms of Savoy, wisely deprecated the 
re-opening of a question which has had sufficiently 
full discussion, unless some new facts could be 
adduced on the one side or on the other. I have 
now to offer one more fact, not previously advanced, 








in support of my assertion that the old story was 
pure fable which declared that the arms of Savoy, 
gules, a cross argent, were originally those of the 
famous Order of St. John, and, with the motto 
FERT, were assumed by Amadeus the Great, in 
memory of a traditionary relief of Rhodes in the 
year 1310. I endeavoured to prove that both 
motto and arms had been borne by the princes 
of the house of Savoy in the previous gene- 
ration and preceding century to that in which 
this mythical relief was said to have taken place ; 
and that, consequently, they were not assumed by 
Amadeus the Great, and had not the origin tra- 
ditionally assigned to them. 

I cited monumental evidence to prove that the 
arms had been borne by the father and uncles of 
Amadeus ; but D. P. suggested that this was of 
little force unless we knew at what date the tomb 
was erected, as the arms might have been a more 
recent addition. However, a few days ago, in 
turning over the Roll of Arms of the reign of 
Henry III, known as “Glover's Roll,” I lighted 
on the following entry : “101. Piers de Sauvoye 
goules ung crois d’argent.” Now the date of this 
roll is declared by Sir Harris Nicolas to be between 
1245 and 1250; and we know that Piers or Peter 
of Savoy died in 1268 ; we have, therefore, con- 
temporary and undeniable evidence that the arms, 
gules, a cross argent, were borne by Peter of Savoy, 
uncle of Amadeus, at least sixty years before the 
date of the traditionary relief of Rhodes, and 
before the performance of those mythical deeds of 
heroism which the Knights of St. John are said 
to have rewarded with the gift of their own arms. 

Supposing the story of the relief of Rhodes to 
have in it any truth at all, it would be a singular 
way of rewarding heroism to “bestow” upon the 
hero the identical arms which his father, his unele, 
and (as we may reasonably presume) he himself 
had previously borne. 

The questions, whether the arms of Savoy are 
derived from those of Piedmont, or vice versd, and 
whether Menétrier, Guichenon, Monod, &c., are 
correct or incorrect in their statements upon these 
points, are altogether beside the matter of the 
Hospitallers’ alleged grant, which is that which I 
originally controverted, and with which alone, at 
present, I desire to deal. J. WoopWARD. 

St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 


Caprrat Punisument ror Tuert (4 §. xi 
156.)—What Bacon so emphatically calls “the 
rubricks of blood” were assailed by Sir Samuel 
Romilly in the session of 1810. He commenced 
with the 8th Eliz. c. 4, which made the stealing 
from the person a capital offence—pocket-picking 
to wit. The repeal was carried almost in silence, 
one solitary Irish member muttering “innovation. 
Thus encouraged, he attempted the repeal of | 
Statute of William which made a private theft in 
shop to the amount of five shillings punishable with 
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death. This bill got through the House of Commons 
not without opposition, but was defeated in the 
Lords by a majority of thirty-one to eleven, and in 
the majority were to be found an archbishop and 
six bishops. Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough 
exclaimed against the bill as an innovation, de- 
claring that he knew not when such speculations 
were to stop. Again, next year, in 1811, the bill 
carried through the Commons was rejected by the 
Lords, its rejection being led by three of the most 
eminent of the judges. Again, in 1813, Sir 
Samuel re-introduced his bill, carried it through 
the Commons, and lost it in the Lords, an Irish 
archbishop, on this occasion, displacing the English 
one, and five of the episcopal bench supporting 
him. Again, in 1816, the Commons passed, and 
the Lords, little being said, again refused the bill. 
In 1818, for the last time, he triumphed in the 
Commons, when death arrested him in his work. 
Another Act which Romilly endeavoured to repeal 
is that which made stealing in a dwelling-house to 
the amount of forty shillings a capital offence. 
This was in May, 1810. On his first attempt he 
failed in the Commons, defeated by a majority of 
two, a defeat, however, counterbalanced by the 
support of Canning, Wilberforce, and the Master 
of the Rolls, Sir William Grant, who said that 
“when the law and the practice were opposite to each 
other, one of them must be wrong, and he had no 
doubt it was the law.” The act was repealed in 
the session following, more through its own ini- 
quity than by Parliament. Witu1aM Boop. 
Liverpool. 


Maitiayp or Gicur (2™ §. xi. 249, 337.)—I 
have had put into my handsa MS. endorsed, “‘ The 
Genealogy of the Maitlands, Heritors of Auchen- 
crive, from whom the family of Pittrichie are 
descended.” It commences with Wm. Maitland, 
brother of the Laird of Gight, 1383, and ends with 
Major Arthur Forbes Maitland, date not given, 
but apparently about 1760. To any one interested 
in the family, or Scotch genealogy, I shall be happy 
to forward a copy. Harpric Morruyy. — 


“Tue Man arrer Gop’s own Heart” (4 §. 
1. 204.)—TI am surprised to hear that there is any 
doubt of Peter Annet being the author of this book. 
Mr. Bares is right as to both its first publication 
and application. The title runs, The History of 
the Man after God’s Heart, 12mo. Printed by 
R. Freeman, 1761. Ona fly-leaf in my copy, in a 

nd of the period, I read :— : , 

“Upon the death of George II., Dr. S. Chandler and 

r. Palmer published two sermons preached on that 
a in which they illustrated the character of His 
ill yesty by comparing it to that of King David. This 

ustration provoked the anger of Mr. Peter Annett, who 
Saeed the character of the King wantonly libelled by 

comparison, and pretended that the injudicious 
Parallels between K. David and K. George tended, in his 
pinion, so little to the honour of the latter, that he 





could not refrain from attempting to defend the fame of 
so worthy a Prince against the inferences which might 
be drawn from such a comparison. With this view he 
(Annett) published this book.” 

Annet appears to have been the leading secu- 
larist of his day, and wrote much, some still re- 
printed. A. G. 

P. Lararcvgr, M.D. (4 §. ix. 427.)—Mr. 
Ho.peEN is right in his surmise respecting Dr. 
Lafargue. He was one of the French refugees 
driven out on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He became tutor to the Hon. Harry Grey—son of 
the then Earl of Stamford—-and settled at Enville. 
In his old age he spent most of his time in visiting 
and instructing the poor of this place; and, not 
forgetting them at his death, he left 10/. by his 
will, and appointed the yearly increase of it to be 
laid out in books entitled The Whole Duty of Man, 
to be given by the minister to poor communicants 
of this parish for ever. The entry in the parish 
registers is as follows :— 

“1711. Mr. Peter Lafargue, a French refugie, and late 
Tutor to the Hon. Harry Grey, was buried Aug. 19th.” 

The inscription on his tomb was nearly obliterated 
by time and exposure to the weather, but recently 
loving hands have recut the letters, so that the 
touching record may not be lost. 

Epwin BENNETT. 

The School, Enville. 





GorTHE AND WALTER Scorrt (4" §. xi. 233.) 
In Eckermann’s Gesprdche mit Gothe, i. 191, M. T. 
will find the following : 

‘Walter Scott benutze eine Scene meines Egmonts und 
er hatte ein Recht dazu, und weil es mit Verstand 
geschah, so ist er zu loben.” 

CuArLes EpWarp. 


Parallel passages, apart from plagiarisms, have 
their origin in three ways :— 

1. The same idea occurring independently to 
different persons. 

2. The unconscious reproduction by one author 
of the ideas and words which he has met with in 
the works of another. This principally happens 
with very voluminous and rapid writers, who, like 
Sir Walter Scott, have read enormously and possess 
prodigious memories. In the pathetic chapter of 
Old Mortality, where old Alison recognizes Morton, 
he uses the exact words of Shakspeare, “ The little 
dogs and all” (King Lear, Act iil. scene 6). 

3. The settled plan of using and adapting the 
ideas and expressions of great authors. This was 
especially the practice of Gray, and every instance 
of it in his poetry has been noted and commented 
on by his editors. It was used by him with ex- 
quisite taste and judgment, and he often adds a 
fresh lustre to passages already celebrated for their 
beauty, as in— 

“ As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 
Julius Cesar, Act ii. scene 1. - 
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“ Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.” 

The Bard, i. 3. 
To my mind the chief interest in the collection 
and study of parallel passages is in their affording 
a key to what were the works and passages in the 
works of others which an author had most before 
him, and which have, therefore, had probably the 

strongest influence on his mind and style. 
Wituiam WICKHAM. 


THIRTEEN TO Dinner (4% 8. xi. 256.)—I ap- 
prehend there is no doubt that this notion has 
reference to the Last Supper, at which thirteen 
were present. Some, I believe, have carried it to 
the extent of disliking that number at all times; 
but the commoner form limits it to Friday. Not 
that there is any ground of fact for this, for the 
Last Supper was on the fifth, not the sixth, day of 
the week. 

Sailors are held somewhat superstitious, and I 
knew an eminent naval officer who, though I do 
not know that he acted on it earlier in life, ac- 
tually would walk out of the room when the con- 
junction happened on a Friday, after the death of 
his wife and of his eldest daughter, both of which 
events were preceded by the said conjunction. 

LYTTELTON. 


C. T. W. will find much on this point in Brande’s 
Popular Antiquities, vol. iii. pp. 264-5. This 
work might often be consulted with advantage by 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” The same superstition 
appears to be general in France (see De Chesnel, 
Direct. des Supe rstitions, p- 773, vol. xx. of Migne’s 
Troisieme Encyclopédie Théologique), where it is 
also connected with the Last Supper. 

all BRITTEN. 


Minitary ENuistMent in Germany (4 §, xi. 
255.)—The armies in the Thirty Years’ War were 
enlisted by voluntary agreement. Doy.t will find 
the whole subject fully treated of in the following 
work :— 

“ Forschungen auf der gebiete der neueren Geschichte. 
Herausgegeben von K. A. Miiller. Zweite Lieferung. 
Das Séldnerwesen in den ersten Zeiten des 30en Krieges. 
Dresden und Leipzig, 1838.” 

SamveEt R. GARDINER. 


Merricat Rippte (4* §. iii. 501, 604.)—Halli- 
well, in his Popular Rhymes, and Nursery Tales, 
1849, p. 135, gives the following as a counting-out 
rhyme,—it is a curious corruption of thé refrains 
given at the above references :— 

** Hytum, skytum 
Perridi styxum 
Perriwerri wyxum 
A bomun D.’ 
W. F. (2) 


“ Nor Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (4 S, passim.) 
—Compare :— 








“ Cogitemus ergo, Lucili carissime, citd nos ed per- 
venturos, quo illum pervenisse mzremus. Et fortasse 
(si modo sapientum vera fama est, recipitque nos locus 
aliquis) quem putamus perisse, praemissus est.”—Vid, L, 
Annzi Senece ad Lucilium Epist. lxiii. Consolatoria 
super morte amici, &c. Edit. a Justo Lipsio, fol., Ant- 
verpiz, 1632, p. 491. 

R. C, 


Cork. 


Fotuiorr = Srrovpe (4 §. xi. 97.)—Perhaps 
the family Y. S. M. desires to trace is Strode, and 
not Stroude. A daughter of Thomas Strode of 
Stoke, married Sir John Foliot. There isa tolerably 
complete pedigree of that branch of the Strode 
family in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 3rd ed. ii. 
p. 130. Epwarp Sotty, 


WentwortH Hovssg, not Wentwortn Castie 
(4 §. xi. 152.)\—Mr. W. Wricurt confounds two 
very distinct places, Wentworth House and Went- 
worth Castle, the former, three miles from Rother- 
ham, and twelve from Barnsley, the seat of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the latter three miles from Barnsley, 
the seat of Frederick Thomas William Vernon 
Wentworth, Esq. The fire which lately occurred, 
happily did little injury, and it was from this 
place that Mr. Wardman’s letter was written. 
By “Lord Molton,” in the last paragraph, is in- 
tended “ Lord Malton,” but Mr. Wardman’s ortho- 
graphy is not of the first order. 

The letter is curious as illustrating a local 
tradition respecting the rivalry between the first 
and second branches of the Earls of Strafford. 
There is a local tradition that when Thomas the 
third Earl, and the first of the second branch, was 
building Wentworth Castle, he caused to be in- 
scribed on the foundation stone these lines :— 

‘Tommy of Malton, I'll let thee see 
I can build as fine a house as thee.” 
Lord Malton, who was afterwards created Marquis 
of Rockingham, the father of the Prime Minister, 
had just rebuilt Wentworth Woodhouse, and 
changed the name to Wentworth House, which 
name it retained till the late Lord Fitzwilliam re- 
vived the old title, by which it was known in the 
time of the great Earl, who spake of it as “Old 
Woodhouse.” 

It is evident from the tone of Mr. Wardman’s 
letter that he felt that a depreciatory remark about 
Lord Malton would not be unacceptable to his 
patron. C. H. 

Leeds. 


Paris Maps (4% §. xi. 250:)—Copies of the 
Tithe Apportionment maps are deposited in the 
several Diocesan Registries, and Mr. Cox ought to 
find at the Registry at Lichfield those which he 
wishes to consult. , 

Half-a-crown is the statutable fee for inspec 
tion of each map; but the ecclesiastical authorities 
are usually more liberal in regard to searches of 
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this kind than those public bodies which prover- 
bially have no bowels. 
The copies of the maps deposited with the parish 
officers ought, according to the Act, to be kept by 
the incumbents and churchwardens, and their suc- 
cessors in office, “ with the public books, writings, 
and papers of the parish.” C. 8S. 


Ow Appressine Lerrers, &c. (4% S. xi. 230.)— 
The most remarkable royal letter recently made 
public is from Victor Emanuel to King Amadeus, 
on his abdication of the throne of Spain. It com- 
mences, “ Sire, my dear son.” In every sentence 
Amadeus is addressed as “ Your Majesty”; but it 
is concluded simply with the signature of Victor 
Emanuel. W. M. M. 


Tae Ancetus (4S. xi. 255.)—Mr. Barker, in 
his Wensleydale, p. 42, remarks :— 

“ The bell which is still rung in some parishes at eight 
in the morning, at noon, and at five in the evening, though 
its origin is forgotten, and it now serves only to summon 
the labourers to and from their work, is, in reality, a 
relic of the Angelus.” 

The Rev. J. T. Fowler, also, in his clever paper, 
Of Bells, which appeared in No. 6 of the Sacristy, 
says — 

“The Angelus is, in fact, rung traditionally morning 
and evening in many English churches, though its mean- 
ing is forgotten; and it is called, for example, ‘ the seven 
o'clock bell’ in the morning, and sometimes the ‘ curfew’ 
in the evening.” 

SENNACHERIB. 

At the retired village of Ardeley, near Baldock, 
in Hertfordshire, the custom of ringing the Angelus 
at six, twelve, and six, has been revived by the 
present vicar, who has held the living for thirty 
years. The bell of the parish church is tolled thrice, 
three times in succession, and then nine times. 

W. R. Tare. 

Derry Hill, Calne. 

N. Pocock (4 S. xi. 237, 290.)—This artist 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1782. He was 
well known, principally as a painter of sea-pieces, 
many of which (sea-fights, shipwrecks, &c.) were 
engraved, in a large size, about the end of last cen- 
tury. In a beautiful edition of Falconer’s Ship- 
wreck, published in 1804, are eight fine engravings, 
by Fittler, from designs by him, which, in Lowndes’s 
Bibliographers’ Manual (1834), are erroneously 
attributed to Westall; and in Clarke and M‘Ar- 
thur’s Life of Lord Nelson (18 9) are six en- 
gravings, also by Fittler, from his designs. Several 
good specimens of Pocock’s drawings, in water 
colours, both of marine and landscape subjects, may 
be seen in the British Museum and at South Ken- 
sington, to which institutions they were presented 

y V 


= A V. C. TREVELYAN. 
Wallington, Newcastle on-Tyne. 


Erirarn on Evan Ress (48S, x. 243; xi. 121, 
262.)—The above epitaph, said to be by a “ poet 








incognito,” is given in Descriptive Excursions 
through South Wales and Monmouthshire, by E. 
Donavan, London, 1805, vol. ii. p. 23, et seg. An 
English version, said to be freely imitated, is also 
there given. 

In Topographical and Historical Description of 
South Wales, by Rev. T. Rees, one of the twenty- 
five volumes of The Beauties of England and Wales, 
p. 705, it is asserted as follows : 

“ There is on a brass tablet a long Latin epitaph, said 
to have been composed by Bishop Atterbury on the death 
of a favourite huntsman of one of the Mansells, who was 
interred here towards the commencement of the last 
century. It is too long to be inserted in this place. A 
translation has been given in the Antiquarian Repertory.”” 

In the Topographical Dictionary of Wales, by 
S. Lewis, sub voce Margam, the epitaph is said te 
he— 

“ By Dr. Freind, the eminent classical physician, and 
has been translated into English verse by the Rev. W. 
Bruce Knight, A.M., Chancellor of the Diocese and In- 
cumbent of this Parish.” 

Probably the information with respect to that 
parish was forwarded by the said incumbent. 


R. L. M. 


“INTOLERANT ONLY OF INTOLERANCE” (4% §, 
vi. 275; xi. 221.)—It seems not unlikely that this 
phrase may be found in John Locke’s Letters on 
Toleration. H. T. Rivey. 


“Sxrmumineton,” &c. (4° §. xi. 156, 225.)—Sir 
Walter Scott, in a note appended to The Fortunes 
of Nigel, gives the following particulars regarding 
the “Skimmington.” It wiil be seen that his 
account differs somewhat from that furnished by 
R. C. A. P.:— 

“The Skimmington.—A species of triumphal proces- 
sion in honour of female supremacy, when it rose to such 
a height as to attract the attention of the neighbourhood. 
It is described at full length in Hudibras (part ii. canto 2). 
As the procession passed on, those who attended it in an 
official capacity were wont to sweep the threshold of the 
houses in which Fame affirmed the mistresses to exercise 
yaramount authority, which was given and received as a 
hint that their inmates might, in their turn, be made the 
subject of a similar ovation. The Skimmington, which 
in some degree resembled the proceeding of Mumbo 
Jumbo in an African village, has been long discontinued 
in Englan‘, apparently because female rule has become 
either milder or less frequent than among our ancestors.” 

R. H. BLeaspDALE. 


“Froritecit Macni” (4 §. xi. 197, 245.) 
—“ Are any copies to be found of this old book, 
published in 1632?” In the British Museum, in 
the Bodleian, and in Chetham’s Library, there are 
copies, the date of which is the same as that of the 
copy mentioned by Dr. Rix,—1624, Florilegia 
Magni seu Polyanthee Tomus Secundus Jani 
Gruteri. This had been preceded by Florilegium, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 1610-12, containing a large collec- 
tion of proverbs of almost all nations, with notes. 
The folio was consequently called Tomus Secundus 
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or because it was a continuation of the Polyanthea 
of Langius. 

It is in two volumes, the first concluding with 
liber x.,-the second with liber xx. :-— 

“The first Polyanthea was printed in the year 1512. 
It was written by the monk Dominicus Nanus Mirabellius. 
«+». The second was compiled by a bookseller of Cologne, 
named Maternus Cholinus, and published in 1585, [with 
additions from the collection of Bartholomew, Amantius, 
and Franciscus Fortius}. The third, entitled Polyanthea 
Nova, is our Joseph Langius’s work ; it was printed at 
Geneva in the year 1600, at Lyons in 1604, at Frankfort 
in 1607, and several times since. The fourth, entitled 
Polyanthea Novissima [1617, now before me] is divided 
into twenty books, and differs from the preceding only 
with regard to some additions which it contains. The 
fifth, with the title Florilegium Novum, seu Polyanthea 
Floribus Novissimis Sparsa, was published at Frankfort 
in the year 1621. The new additions contained in this 
work are owing to the lucubrations of Franciscus Sylvius 
Insulanus.”"—Bayle. It appears, therefore, that there 
‘was no edition published in 1632. “ Gruter drew up the 
third and fourth volumes of the Polyanthea, not yet pub- 
lished, which, when put in comparison with that of Lan- 
» are like an ocean to some drops of water.”—Flayder’s 

afe of Gruter. 

BrsLioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 

Vow Fervacte (4" §, xi. 81, 182, 258.)—When 
I was at school, each boy in the sixth form had to 
repeat a hundred lines of Virgil by heart every 
Saturday morning. For two or three years I used 
to accomplish this task by the aid of Feinagle’s 
squares and symbols. I do not think that they 
enabled me to learn much more quickly than I 
could have otherwise done: but they prevented 
the danger of omitting or transposing lines. It 
requires a little practice to become ready and 
expert in using them. J. C. Rust. 

embroke College, Cambridge. 


“ Huprpras ” (4% §. x. 431; xi. 103, 205, 263.) 
—The 12mo. 1716 edition of Hudibras, mentioned 
by Mr. Rarcuirrs, is well known, but it has no 
engravings. Hogarth’s cuts did not appear until 
1726, so that it is probable a set of these has been 
inserted in the copy cited by your correspondent. 
Lowndes, describing the edition of 1726, says :— 
“ First edition, with Hogarth’s cuts ;” and he also 
notices it as being “the edition used by Dr. 
Johnson for quotation in his Dictionary.” I have 
an edition in which the same cuts are used. 
“Printed for B. Moote, at the Middle Temple 
Gate in Fleet Street, 1732.” 

In an essay “on the Genius and Worksof William 
Hogarth,” prefixed to Baldwin’s Genuine Works of 
Hogarth, is the following passage :— 

“ From 1723 to 1730 he [Hogarth] was employed upon 
designs and plates for a variety of publications, among 
which were thirteen folio prints in Aubrey de la Mo- 
traye’s Travels ; seven small ones for Apuleius in 1724 ; 
five frontispieces for Cassandra; seventeen cuts for a 
duodecimo edition of Hudibras in 1726, and a variety of 
others.” 

All the copies I have seen of Hogarth’s Hudibras 
contain only twelve engravings. The seventeen 





(sometimes eighteen) engravings, often called the 
“large set,” were first published by “ 
Overton, at the Golden Buck, over against §, 
Dunstan’s Church.” Were these engravings also 
used for the book published in the same year, or 
were there two different sets? It may be noticed 
that some of the cuts in the book are much 
than the page, and are consequently folding plates, 

The following curious note is from Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth, &c., edition 1833, p. 349:— 

“The late Mr. W. Davies, bookseller, in the Strand, 
had, in 1816, twelve small pictures of scenes in Hudibras, 
by Lepipre, a man under whom Hogarth is said to have 
studied ; and the subjects so familiar to all as executed 
by Hogarth from Hudibras are so similar to these twelve 
pictures that Mr. Davies considered there could not bes 
doubt of Hogarth having copied them.” 

Epwarp F. Rowsavtt. 


The illustrations to Hudibras, edit. 1716, referred 
to by Mr. Ratciirre, are not by Hogarth, who was 
born in 1697 or 1698, but by an anonymous artist, 
They are copies from the plates originally prepared 
and published in the edition of 1710, of which 
latter plates copies were also published in another 
edition of 1710, probably a piracy of the previous 
edition of the same year. A second, or rather a 
third issue of copies of the same plates, appeared in 
1720. Hogarth’s designs did not appear until 
1726. These are the quarto plates, with the pub 
lication line, “ Printed and sold by P. Overton, 
near St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleetstreet,” placed 
on the frontispiece. In an edition of the poems 
published in 1793, this publication line was erased 
and a new one substituted, being, “ London, printed 
for Robt. Sayer, Map & Printseller, at No. 53, in 
Fleet Street.” There was another edition, with 
Hogarth’s designs, published in 1726, in 8v0, 
some of the plates of which were used to illustrate 
the editions of 1732 and 1739. In 1732 copies of 
these, probably piracies, were issued with another 
edition of the poems. This was again done in 1739, 
thus running with the artist’s own editions of these 
years. In J. Towneley’s French translation of 
Hudibras, published in 1757, and re-issued im 
1819, the letters “ E. C.” and “ R. L.” were, in the 
later publication, added at the head of the stocks 
in plate 6, also in plate 7 of the latter. All the 
engravings in editions of this poem which appeared 
after Hogarth’s quarto were illustrated by means 
of his designs. Those who are acquainted with the 
history of what is known as “ Hogarth’s Act, 
securing something like copyright in engravings, 
will have no difficulty in accounting for the repeated 
piracies of his works. F. G. STEPHENS. 


Jounstoxes oF ELSHIESHIELDS, DUMFRIES 
sHirE (4% §. x. 432, 524.)—In my ss 
researches I have met a reference to this family, 
which may be interesting to your correspondent 
B. R.:— - 

“Entry in the particular register of sasines in Dum- 
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fries, an Instrument of Sasine dated 16th April, 1636, in 
favour of Adam Johnstone, brother of Archibald John- 
stone, of Elschieshiells, in the Templelands of Reid-hall, 
and also in the 40 shilling land occupied by Thomas 
Johnstone, called of Templand, all in the Stewertry of 
Annandale.” 

A still earlier notice of this family, in connexion 
with the Templelands of Dumfriesshire, is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“16th Nov., 1574. Sasine of John Johnstone of Els- 
chieshiells, his heirs and assignees, of 6/8 land of the 
Templelands lying in the Barony of Amisfield, and parish 
of Trailflat, by W" Johnstone, baillie to James Sandilands 
Lord Torphichen.” 

In Stair’s Decisions of the Lords of Session, 1674, 
July 23 (vol. ii. p. 280), he will find a dispute 
respecting these Templelands between Johnstoun 
of Elschieshiells, and a relative, Janet Johnstoun. 

C, T. Ramace. 


ALExanpeR ANDERSON, THE Encraver (4* 
§. x. 372.)—The person alluded to as a copier of 
Bewick’s Book of Birds, was Dr. Alexander An- 
derson, who died in January, 1870, at the age of 
almost ninety-five years. He copied Bewick’s en- 
gravings with great accuracy. At that time, the 
method now known as “transferring” pictures to 
the block, was not then practised, and Anderson 
not only drew the pictures of Bewick upon the 
block, but engraved them in most remarkable fac- 
simile. I was well acquainted with Anderson 
during the last thirty years of his life. He never 
illustrated any books originally published in Eng- 
land, but some of the numerous works which 
attest his skill may have been re-published there. 
There has been no other American engraver on 
wood named Anderson. 

In the London Art Journal, September, 1858, 
may be found a sketch of Dr. Anderson’s career, 
from the writer of this note. He continued to 
engrave until within a few months of his death. A 
memoir of him, prepared at the request of the 
New York Historical Society, by the writer of this 
note, has just been published by that Society. It 
contains impressions of Anderson’s first and last 
engravings on wood, executed at periods seventy- 
six years apart. Benson J. Losstna. 

The Ridge, Dover Plains, N.Y. 


Nicene Creep (4 §. xi, 36, 183.)—I cannot 
say that the reply with which I am favoured by 
Mz. Tew is atall sutisfactory. He gives no authority 
from any Liturgy—Greek or Latin—for the omis- 
sion of “Holy.” He says the word is found in 
- ) } 
most forms of the Creed” in pre-Reformation 
times. Will he mention one in which it is not 
found } The references given are, I venture to 
think, quite beside the mark. Of course the 

hurch is often called “Catholic and Apostolic,” 
without be Holy ” being added, but is it so in any 
known liturgical form of the Nicene Creed except 
our own version? His two references to versions 


at the opening of the Reformation.I am unable to 
verify, but they will not meet the question. A 
more clear and satisfactory reply is very desirable, 
though I fear it is not to be obtained. Yet unless 
there is proof to the contrary, we must suppose 
that our reformers translated from the old service- 
books of the Church of England. 
Joun MAciEay. 
Hammersmith. 


Fork Lays (4 §. xi. 213.)—At Looe, in East 
Cornwall, it was usual, forty years ago, and pro- 
bably it is still, for labourers to “ sing the long 
hundred—a song of numbers,” when throwing 
ballast with shovels from a sand-barge into a ship. 
The object was said to be three-fold: to “keep time,” 
i.e., Work simultaneously; to prevent any one from 
shirking his share of the work ; and to cheer them- 
selves for the labour, which was by no means light. 
A shovelfull of ballast was delivered “by every 
man with each line of the song, which ran thus :— 

“ There goes one. 
One there is gone. 
Oh, rare one ! 
And many more to come 
To make up the sum 
Of the hundred so long. 
There goes,” &c., on to twenty. 

The song, it will be seen, consisted of twent 
six-line stanzas; hence, when it was completed, 
each man had thrown on board 120, #.¢., “a long 
hundred,” shovelfulls of ballast. After a pause 
both the song and the ballasting were resumed, 
and so on to the end. W. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

“Lone Preston Peaey” (4% §. viii., ix., pas- 
sim; xi. 62, 165.)—The additional verses of this 
old ditty were copied by me, as recited by an old 
woman near seventy years of age, at Ulverston, 
North Lancashire. I also copied, at the same time 
and place, a most interesting old ballad on “ Lord 
Derwentwater,” commencing :— 

“The King wrote a letter to my Lord Derwentwater, 

And sealéd it with gold.” 

J. P. Morris. 


17, Sutton Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 

“ Harvest-Bapy” (48 §, xi. 152, 225.)—Much 
interesting matter on this head will be found in 
srande’s Popular Antiquities (Bohn’s ed.) ii. 20- 
25. But from this it would appear that the 
“maiden” is not synonymous with the “ harvest- 
baby.” At Perth “ the last handful of corn reaped 
in the field was called the maiden”; and the har- 
vest-feast “was called a maiden feast.” The har- 
vest-doll or baby represents Ceres rather than the 
B. V. M. JAMES BRITTEN. 
British Museum. 
Lortus Famiry (4 §. viii. 82, 155; xi. 18, 
66, 107, 186.)—I find the name of “ Will: de 
Lofthuses” mentioned at pp. 434, 441 of Placita 
de quo Warranto, temp. Edw. I. Y. S. M. 
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Execution sy Bortine (4" §. xi. 238.)—By 
the 22 Henry VIII. cap. 9, it was enacted that— 
“ Wilful poisoning shall be adjudged high treason, and 
he offender therein shall be boiled to death.” 
Mase PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor. 


Rice ap Tuomas (4 §. xi. 196, 245.)—Is the 
date of his death (p. 245, 1527) correct? Beltz, in 
his List of the Knights, has :— 

“ Ralph Nevil, 4th Earl of Westmoreland, elected 7th, 
installed 25th June, 1525 (in the place of) Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas Fitz-Urian, ob. after 2nd February, 1524-25.” 

Sam. SHAW. 

Andover. 


Istanp or “ Wan-Wak” (4 S. xi. 97, 142, 
226.)—See the “Story of Mugin of Khorassann,” 
whose wife, Zobeide, was a native of the Island of 
Waah-eh-Waah, in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment, carefully revised and occasvonally cor- 
rected from the Arabic; to which are added :— 

* A Selection of New Tales now first translated from 
the Arabic originals, by Jonathan Scott, LL., Oxford. 
VI. Vols. London, 1811.” 

GREYSTEIL. 


Gotpsmitn’s “On Torno’s Cuirrrs,” &c. (4% 
S. viii. 358.)—The line in Goldsmith’s poem, on 
which Mr. Bauston founds a query, is the follow- 
ing :— 

“On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarcua’s side.” 

It may be as well to quote the two lines which 
come immediately after this one:— 

“ Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow.” 

Mr. Batston says that he has not been able to 
find these names in any ordinary gazetteer. In a 
Gazetteer of the World, published in 1856 by A. 
Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh, I find the following 
notice of Pambamarca :— 

“PAMBAMARCA or PrmBamARcA, a lofty mountain of 
Ecuador, 20m. N. of Quito, in S. lat. 0° 10’, covered with 
perpetual snow. It was one of those chosen by the 
Academicians of Paris, who visited this kingdom to mea- 
sure a degree on the equator.” 

Torno is not so easily identified, but the locality 
meant is probably— 

“ TornEA, a small but remarkable port of Russian Fin- 
land, at the N. extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, in N. 
lat. 65° 50’ 5”, E. long. 24° 6' 15”; 1,735 versts from St. 
Petersburg, &c., &c. In 1736 and 1737 Tornea was 
honoured with a visit from Maupertuis and other French 
savans, who, in company with the Swedish astronomer, 
Celsius, made many observations to ascertain the exact 
figure of the earth, &c.” 

The Deserted Village was published in the year 
1769, and in 1774 appeared a History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature, by the same author, which 
had been some years in hand. In writing this 
History, Goldsmith will probably have consulted 
the best geographical works of the day, and in 
selecting names to mark the frozen regions of the 











north, and the torrid clime of the equator, will 
have chosen places known to the world by the 
scientific observations made by the French savany 
at so comparatively recent a date. 

Epear MacCuttocn, 





















































Guernsey. 


“Tue WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL” (4%§ 
xi. 109, 184, 263.)—It seems worth while to note, 
in connexion with this proverb, the phrase “ to lie 
by the wall” = “ to lie dead.” 

“ ber was sorwe, wo so it sawe ! 
Hwan pe children bi pe wawe 
Leyen and sprauleden in pe blod.” 
Havelok, \. 474, B.E.T.S8. 
Mr. SKEAT says it is not obsolete. Gower (Con- 





fessio, vi. ed. Pauli, iii. p. 4) uses it of a drunkard:— 


“ And laith him drunke by the walle.” 
Joun Appis, 


Whilst the meaning of this proverb is well un- 
derstood (whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the origin of the saying), it is curious how 
directly contrary the idea is to that of taking the 
wall from another as a token of superiority in 
position or dignity, as evidenced by the following 
epigram I transcribe from memory, not knowing 
its author : 

“ A saucy fellow meeting in y° streets 
A scholar, him thus insolently greets, . 
‘ Base men to take y° wall I ne'er permit.’ 
The scholar said ‘I do,’ and gave him it.” 

I am not sure of the first line. 

FrepertcK Mast. 

Egham Vicarage. 


Lovers of ballad literature will remember ia 
Captain Wedderburn about “ stock” and “wal”; 
and how the strife ended by the weakest going 
“ niest the wa’.” "  SENNACHERIB. 


Mastirrs or Dreviacres (4 §. x. 439; x 
242.)—Henry, the Archdeacon, inquired after by 
Petacivs, is Henry of Huntingdon, the chronicler. 

; H. T. River. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Live Lights or Dead Lights: (Altar or Table). By 
Hargrave Jennings, in conjunction with Two Members 
of the Church of England. (Hodges ) 

Apart from some antiquarian matter in this book, the 

authors had better have left their work alone ; espec 

as they are not satisfied with their own method of proo! 

We recommend to them the application of the text 

“ Wait,” and a diligent reading of St. Paul, whose “ Once 

and for all’ they seem to have lost sight of. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, Edited by the Rev. Chasis 
E. Moberly (Assistant Master of Rugby Seb ). 


(Rivingtons. ) ; 
Tuts is the fourth number of the Rugby series of Shsk- 


speare’s plays. It was preceded by As You Like B, 
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Macbeth, and Coriolanus,—all edited by Rugby masters. 
The volumes are truly handy volumes, small but clear 
in type, and with notes, for the most part excellent, 
but perhaps a little over-abundant. We quote one, for 
the benefit of the general reader :—“ A. i. 5. 1. Rivals, 
companions. The word originates in Roman law, ‘Si 
inter rivales, id est, qui per eundem rivum aquam ducunt 
sit contentio de aquz usu.’ Hence we see the growth of 
the usual meaning.” Originally, “ rivals” were persons 
who had the right of drawing water from the same river 
or stream. 


Ebrictatis Encomium ; or, the Praise of Drunkenness. 
(Pitman. ) 

Tue first of a series of reprints on the drink question is a 
merry one enough. Itisa reproduction, with fac-simile en- 
graving, of the work of ‘“‘ Boniface Oinophilus,” published 
in 1723. The book runs over with learning, and he must 
have been asober though jolly scholar who wrote it in plea- 
santry. One item, among a thousand, fully explains the 
origin of “ bumper” = au bon pére, inasmuch as it intro- 
duces us to the individual. “Pope Boniface instituted 
indulgences for those who should drink a cup after grace, 
called St. Boniface’s cup.” Hence “au bon pére” was a 
compliment to his memory. We would, however, remind 
the editor of the present edition that our Saxon Margaret 
Atheling, after she became Queen of Scotland, remarked, 
with sorrow, that Scottish gentlemen rose from the 
dinner-table without waiting for “grace,” which was 
usually said by her chaplain, Turgot. She cured the 
rudeness by the promise of a cup of wine to every one 
who remained till after Turgot had returned thanks. We 
have only further to say that M‘Nish’s Anatomy of Drun- 
kenness should be placed on the same shelf with this last 
century work. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Atrise Jovrsat, Nos. 32 and 23, or Volume V. of the same. 

Wanted by J. Snow & Co., 2, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London. 


ParLosoPmicaL TRANSACTIONS 2th Vol. 1679—1682. 
Wanted by the Editor of “ N. & Q.” 


Liner Scnotasticrs. 
Wanted by Rev. A. R. Carter, 62, East India Road, Poplar, E. 


A Pearecr List of all such Persons as by Commission under the Great 
Seal of England are now confirmed to be Custos Rotulorum, 
Justices of Uyer and Terminer, Justices of Peace and Quorum, and 
Justices of Peace. 1650, 8v0 

Wits axp Invexrories raom tue Reoistrary at Dcrwax 
(Surtees Society.) Vol. I 

See Bawes of the Hel lity, Gentry, and others, who contributed to 
she Defence of this Country at the time of the Spanish Invas 
in 1588, 4to. 1798. : “ — 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


H. J.—The author of a Discourse on the Fishes eaten by 
our Savrour with his Disciples, after his Resurrection from 
the Dead, was Sir Thomas Brown. ; 

JIS. B. (Sandrock).—The references have already been 
gen. See p. 291. 

E. B. (Harvard University ] ; 

. rd sity).— The copying paper is 

ad by Herr W eigle, Pa radies-A pothek, Winkler Strass, 

lirnberg. See 4" §. ix. 19, 127, 291. At the last re- 
ference will be found instructions for tts use. 








E. H. A. (“Fly-leaf Inscriptions ? is referred to 
“N. &Q.,” 1* 8. vii. 128. The subject has been largely 
ventilated in our pages. 

F. W. 8.—Miss Fanshawe, and not Lord Byron, was 
the author of the lines to which our correspondent alludes. 

M. D.—The Thumb-Bible was published, 1849, by 
Longman & Co. It was printed by Whittingham, and 
was a reprint of the third edition, 1693. 

A. C.—Cowper’s Task, i. 749. 

SuvurTrLewortu.— The Inauguration Lecture was printed 
in Dr. Daubeny’s Fugitive Poems (p. 84). Parker & Co. 

C. 8.—It always gives us pleasure to hear from you. 

W. W. Sxeat.—Forwarded. 

AnGLo-Scorus.— Next week. 

H. Ranpotpu.—Be good enough to re-write your paper 
on “ Bald-born.” 

BEARDIE writes :-—‘‘ Would any of your correspondents, 
knowing in old mottoes, give me a few switable ones for 
beer jugs? As the jugs they are designed for are in Scot- 
land, it would be no harm if the mottoes were in Scotch.” 
Much will be found on this subject in 4" 8. viii. 303, 387, 
427, 460; 4x. 20, 170, 250, 433. 

G. L. 8. (Bristol) will find a great deal of information 
with regard to the Tontineof 1789, in the 4"8. of “N.&Q.,” 
vol. ix. 486 ; x. 12, 72, 151, 215. 

Errata.—ZJn the note on “ The Lady of Lyons,” p. 310, 
the date “1828” is misprinted for ‘‘1838,” and “ Pe- 
rouron ” for “ Perourou.” 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





NEW VOLUMES OF ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. price 10s. each, half bound, 


HE ANGLO-LATIN SATIRICAL POETS and 
EPIGRA M MATISTS of the TWELFTH CENTURY. Now first 
collected and edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M ‘S.A... &e., and 
published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H. M, Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


*,* The poems contained in these volumes havelong been known and 
appreciat as the best satires of the age in which their Authors 
flourished, and were deservedly popular during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centurics. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. and TRUBNER & CO. 

Oxford : Parker & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh. 

A. & C. Black. Dublin: A. Thom. 


LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 
Seventh Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo. 107. 


YHE ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By the EARL OF DERBY. 

“ Lord Derby has given to England a version far more closely allied 
to the original, and superior to any that has yet been attempted in the 
blank verse of our language.”—Edinburgh Review. 

**In the intervals of a brilliant and arduous public career Lord 
Derby betook himself to this truly noble recreation, loving the work 
for the work's sake, in the true spirit of an artist. It isa translation 
of the * Iliad’ which we can admire without effort, and recommend to 
our readers simply on its own merits.”"—Quarterly Review. 

“ An English Iliad alike satisfactory to the scholar by its aecuracy, 
to the tasteful lover of ancient literature by its wonderful reproduction 
of Homer's characteristic epithets and picturesque expressions. and to 
all readers by its vigour and transparent clearness of style, and by the 
easy flow of hs grand and harmonious verse.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 


HE SECOND EDITION (6th Thousand) of 

Volume I. of the COMMENTARY on the BIBLE, by Bishops 

and Clergy of the Anglican Church, containing the Pentateuch, is now 
ready. 

JOHN MU BRAY, 


Alb emarie Btrost. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price Five Shillings, 


HE DIALECT of CUMBERLAND; with a 

C hapter on its PLACE-NAMES. B y ROBERT FERGUSON, 

Author of “The Teutonic Name-System,” “The River- Names of 
Europe,” &c. 


By the same Author, 8vo. price 144. 
THE TEUTONIC NAM YSTEM, applied to the 
Family Names « ft Franc , England, and Germany. 

“The interesting and « mention lem the author himself 
thus sets before us. His object is to bring inte connexion the family 
names of France, England, and Germany, so far as the German ele- 
ment is concerned, 1s members of one common family, and to arrange 
them on a definite system, in ace prdane r with the nomenclature of the 
old Germans. He holds the opinion that a large proportion of French 
as well as of English names are of Teutonic origin, which heretofore has 
not been assumed to be the case to the same extent All this he 
has worked out with independent judgment, and it must be admitted 
with general correctness ; he has, moreover, made some new suggestions. 
which commend themselves for the explanation of French and 
English names.”— Professor Dietrich in the “ Jahrbuch fir Romanische 
und Bnglische Literatur.” 


sive prot 


Also, by the same Author, post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
THE RIVER NAMES of EUROPE. 

“A good beginning towards a desired end 
terested reader may find himself amused 
Athenaeum. 

“Mr. Ferguson brings much learning and 
posed task Notes and Queries 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Gard 

London ; and 2), South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 
STEEL BROTHERS, Carlisle. 


At No. 61, Renfield Street, Glasgow, on MONDAY, April 28, 
and Three Following Days, Valuable and Interesting Collec- 
tion of Books, being Part of the Library of a Collector, consist- 
ing, to a iarge extent, of Duplicates, and all in the finest 
possible Condition. 


UNCAN KEITH has been instructed to SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION the above, including a large Collection 
of Songs and Ballads, and of the Uld Scotch Poets—a Complete Collec- 
tion of the Dramatists, all best Editions—a large Collection of the 
various Editions of Burns and of Allan Ramsay—of Glasgow Publica- 
tiong, including the Memorabilia—Fenn’s Paston Letters, 5 vols, 4to 
best edition— Brydg british Bibliographers, 4 vols.—Campbell’s Sangs 
of the Lowlands, with the Introduction, r.—Deuchar's Etchings, 
3 vols. folio—Gower's Confessio A . ‘blac k letter, 1554—Jamie- 
son's Wallace and Bruce, 2 vols., Dictionary, 4 vols., and 
Culdees of lona—Laud’s Prayer-B« black letter, 1637-Lavator’s 
Physiognomy, 5 vols. original edition Leyden 's Complaynt of Scotland, 
tu. ».—The Memoirs of the Montgomeries of Eglinton, 2 vols., and 
Maxwells of Pollock, 2 vols. liscellanesa Seotica, 4 vols., L. r.— 
Nicolas's Order of Knighthood, largest paper, Illuminated Plates, 
4 vols.—Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, and Illustrations, together 17 
vols. russia— Percy cone rub ications, complete set—Early English 
Text Society, till end « 0—a large Collection of Mr. Payne Collier's 
Reprints, including At wm Sets of the Blue, Yellow, and Purple 
Series, and of Mr. Maidment’s Publications, ine luding some of the 
Rarest—5 vols. of old Newspapers of the time of Cromwell and the 
Resteration, and three Folio Volumes of Old Proclama s and 
Pamphiets of the latter half of the Seventeenth Century, of the 
greatest interest 
Sale to commence each day at 1 o'clock, the 
day, April 26, from 10 to 4, and on Mornings of Sale, 
Catalogues, price éd., may be had on application to 
DUN‘ — KEITH, Auctioneer 
Renfie) leld Strest, Glaago yw, March 25, 1873. 


The most unin- 
as well as edifiec 


ingenuity to his self-im- 


en, 


whole on View on Satur- 
till 12 o'clock 


No. 61, 





Sale of Rare and Valuable Coins. 


\ R. DOWELL will SELL by 
I within his . George Street, SDINBU RGH, on 
TUESDAY, April st 12 o'clock, a Splendid COLLECTION of 
SOOTTISH Col NB, in Geld, Silver, Billon, and Copper, together with 
a Collection of Eng)i - Geld. This is, without exception, the finest 
Collection ever offered for Sale in Edinburgh, and it may safely be 
affirmed that such another Sale cannot again take place. Many of 
the Specimens are almost unique, and most of them in the highest 
preservation 
Catalogues may be bad « 
Copies, for binding with L 
burgh, 18, George Street, 


AUCTION, 


m application to Mr. Dowet.. Large- 
ndsay and Wingate, ls. each, 


April 9, 187%. 


Paper 





OLEMAN’S No. XCIV. CATALOGUE of 
Deeds and Charters, Pedigrees, Court Rolls, Wills, 
Estates, Books ! eraiery, Gencaienx. Topography, Private 
is now ready. 1 Bookbuyers and Librarians should send for © 
to jAMES ‘COLE MAN, Genealogical Bookseller, 2, High 
Bloomsbury, London, W.c. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32., 48., 5¢., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 44. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 100 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1«. per 100— Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d ream, 

8 . per 1,000. Polished Ste el Crest Dies cna Ge = 
rams, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s, Busines 
ress Dics, from % 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4a. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY eupplied on the most liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 

gaan Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &,, mo 

ree, 





(Hovane ismEep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club- House Paper, 


Manufactured eqpreniy to meet a universally experienced want, <@ 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface witb 
total freedom from grease. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 

will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, bas made 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 


tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting 0 Se 


perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment ef the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendom, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


” OLD ENGLISH 7 FP URNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 
TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGES, 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, PDAMASKS, and @ 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
308, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels: 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and cold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Established 17825 


SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


pronounced by Connoisseurs 


‘ 








